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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


scamsalipimninte 

HE Prince of Wales is lying ill at Sandringham with typhoid 

fever. He had been suffering for ten days from feverish symptoms 
and a whitlow on his finger, and on the 20th the fever was pro- 
nounced to be typhoid. The first bulletin was issued on the 23rd, 
and the doctors who sign it, Sir W. Jenner, Dr. Gull, Dr. J. 
Lowe, and Mr. Clayton, report that there ‘‘ are no unfavourable 
symptoms.” ‘The complaint, however, has still eleven days to run 
before the crisis is over, and the country will remember with 
anxiety the course the same disease took in the Prince Consort, 
whose very peculiar constitution the Prince of Wales may in 
some degree inherit. All festivities at Sandringham are, of course, 
postponed, and the daily bulletins will be awaited with deep 
interest all through the Empire. 








The French Press is adopting the American practice of * in- 
terviewing,” which though vulgar has its conveniences, and the 
Débats has interviewed M. Thiers about the Pope. M. Thiers 
declares that France can express no opinion about the Pope’s re- 
treat from Rome—*“ God must enlighten his Vicar by the voice of 
events”—but if the Pope resolves to seek an asylum in France, 
the Chateau at Pau will be placed at his disposal. Four sergents- 
de-ville will suffice to protect him, the Pope ‘‘ will be free from all 
obligation to France,” and he will be ‘‘received with the most 
respectful veneration.” We have stated elsewhere reasons for 
believing that such a flight would greatly damage the Papacy, and 
may add here that Count Beust recently informed the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the 7'elegraph that he did not believe the Pope would 
quit Rome. The Roman story is that his Holiness prefers to 
remain, while his courtiers urge him to depart, ‘but we never knew 
& Roman rumour about a Pope to be true yet. ‘The difficulty of 
moving the great ecclesiastical establishments will be consider- 
able, and in the event of a vacancy the Conclave would be less 
free surrounded by French gensdarmes than in the Vatican. 


A story is circulated in Paris that on the opening of the Assem- 
bly a proposal will be made to make M. Thiers President for life, 
and renew the Chamber gradually by one-fourth every year. The 
first proposition is unwise, as M. Thiers might be re-elected every 
three years; and the second, though it might work well if the 
President had the power of dissolution, would without it be fatal. 
Even in America legislation is sometimes suspended by a conflict 
between Congress and the ‘one-man power,” and in France a 
dead-lock of that kind would lead to an armed collision. It should 
be added that the reason advanced for gradual renewal is the 
necessity of continuity in the policy of the country, which ought 
me secured rather by the country itself than by its represen- 
atives, 


j It is formally announced that we are to have Mr. Bright back 
in Parliament next Session,—an event to which almost the whole | 
Press looks forward with pleasure, for Mr. Bright's presence is 
apt to infuse a certain amount of sap into politics,—and the 
Liberal Press with congratulation on the improved chances it 
will give to the Ministry. Of the latter point, however, we are 
hot so sure. Mr. Bright, of course, will be a candid friend, and | 





| candid friends who are also powerful politicians and leaders, are apt 
| to be critical elements in political life. Mr. Gladstoue knows this, 


for he has played the part himself,—not always to the advantage 
of the Government favoured with his independent support. 





The Liberals have been beaten at Plymouth. Mr. Rooker, the 


| Liberal candidate, a local solicitor, polled only 1,511 votes, against 


1,753 for the Tory candidate, Mr. Bates. At the last election 


the poll stood thus :— 
Sir R. Collier (L.).......+.. ecoenersconenccosonconess 2,086 
Mr. W. Morrison (L.) .......ccccossessessecsessoees 2,065 
Mr. B.S. Lame (C.) ....cc.ccccocsoccsseesee svoceeece 1,506 


—so that the Liberal candidate on this occasion polled only five votes 
more than the defeated Conservative candidate in 1868, and polled 
575 votes less than the highest Liberal candidate of 1868. The 
dockyard men, who are apt to be dissatisfied with the Administra- 
tion actually in power, almost all went for the Conservative, while 
the Roman Catholics and publicans also supported the Tory, the 
former, we suppose, because Mr. Rooker is a Dissenter and said to 
be Evangelical, and the latter because he is in favour of the Per- 
missive Bill. The Jews, after some hesitation, caused, it is said, 
by Mr. Rooker’s having presided at a meeting held to promote 
their conversion, finally forgave the injury, and voted for him. 
But, on the whole, as the Standard triumphantly and truly 
remarks, the victory is only explicable as evincing a decided turn 
of the tide against the Government. Mr. Gladstone would pro- 
bably have achieved ostracism in Athens sooner than Aristides ; 
and even in England he will in the end attain the same honour, 
and quite as much through his virtues as his faults. Indeed, it is 
the former chiefly which irritate the English people, while the 
latter are not of a kind to console them. 


It is stated that Rossel, the ablest officer who joined the Com- 
mune, the writer who framed the plan for the reorganization of 
the French Army recently reviewed in our columns, and the 
only officer who desired to continue the War of Independence after 
the conditions of peace had been announced, was to be shot on 
Friday on the plain of Satory. As no announcement of a reprieve 
had been received in London up to Friday evening, it is presumed 
that the sentence has been carried out. The defence for this 
severity is that it would be impossible to shoot a soldier for 
desertion if an officer so well known to be guilty of the offence 
were let off, but motive surely is part of crime, and Rossel’'s 
motives were thoroughly understood, and indeed admitted. 
He did not desert for his own interest or to join the Com- 
mune, but to avail himself of the insurrection as a force to be 
hurled against the Germans. It was for this purpose he sought 
the Dictatorship, and his execution for an act committed with 
such a motive will be a lasting stain upon the Government which 
condemn him. ‘They might as well have shot Gambetta for 
trying to save the honour of France. 


Lord Russell has not yet finished writing letters intended to 
embarrass his political allies. Last year he wrote from San Remo 
to Mr. Forster, suggesting that Churchmen would be certain to 
have a majority on every School board, that where they had they 
would use it to establish ‘‘ what the Bishop of Winchester calls 
distinctive teaching,” and that ‘‘such men as Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Winterbotham ought surely to be conciliated by justice, and not 
overpowered.” As it has turned out that Churchmen have by no 
means a certain majority on School Boards, that they are not 
contending for distinctive teaching, and that Mr. Winterbotham 
at least has been so far ‘‘ conciliated and not overpowered” that 
he has joined the Government, aud expresses his warm confidence 
in it,—Earl Russell, apparently disappointed in the disappointment 
of his lugubrious prophecies, writes this year from Cannes to give in 
his adbesion to the Birmingham League, for which he now assigns 
no reason except that he approves of schools which are ‘ unsectarian, 
but not secular’ (as does also the Education Act). Mr. Dixon, 
M.P., much flattered by the Earl's communication, neverthe- 
less frankly replies that the League means by unscctarian, reading 
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the Bible ‘without note or comment” (which is not the|In the House of Commons the same speech could heist bes 
mode of teaching the Bible approved in the Education Act); | met promptly by men as well informed as Sir Charles, - 


whereupon Lord Russell returns answer that that is not his wish, aE a ROE <r 
e . . ‘s 1 " or p 
but he will subscribe to the League all the same, as on a point 8 1¢ Licensing question are becoming more frequent 


of so much difficulty he does not ‘wonder’ at the League taking “i it . me ya gps peare importance of the dispute increases 
even excessive guarantees against sectarianism. He adds that if ve me 4 o day. As yet, however, those who attend them seem 
children are taught about Christ in the Bible, they can choose to abrin from supporting OF proposing any definite plan except 
for themselves when they reach the age of fifteen or sixteen ” | he Permissive Bill on one hand, or a mere police measure on the 
whether they will follow the teaching “of the Church of Rome other. At the conference of the National Association for the 
or of any Protestant community they may prefer.” | amendment of the liquor laws on Tuesday, it was admitted that 


Lord Russell | : é ‘ 
should consider that (fortunately) all boys are not John Russells, | suppressed publicans were entitled to compensation, and proposad 
able to decide promptly on the gravest questions of religious truth | 


| to provide it out of a heavy licence-duty, that is, out of liquor. 
and ecclesiastical authority at the age of fifteen or sixteen, on the | COMSUMErS. The Association proposed also to allow Parish Boards 
sort of data furnished by having heard one of the most difficult | to open refreshment-houses on a plan which “allowed no profit on 
of works rcad in school every day during a few years of childhood | intoxicating liquor,”—a suggestion we do not pretend to under. 
‘‘ without note or comment.” | stand. As liquor to be cheaper than ever, or the profit to go to 
~ ee the parish, or what? All this, however, merely means that the 
The Solicitors’ Journal seems to say that the place in the Judi- | Association appeores the Permissive Bill, which we cannot get 
cial Committee of the Privy Council reserved for Sir Robert | through Parliament, and is no help whatever towards the alterna. 
Collier was certainly not first offered to some of the ablest of the tive now urgently required. If Mr. Bruce cannot get this coach 
Judges,—in other words, that the spirit of the Act was ignored | 0¥4 of the way next Session, ved shall see the next election turn on 
without any necessity. If this proves to be so, we should fear beer or no beer, and half the Liberals vad the country turned out 
that a Parliamentary vote on the matter might prove a very | by the publicaus. Of course they would in return be crushed, but 
critical one to the Government. It is exactly the kind of ques- | the fight would be a most discreditable waste of strength. We 
tion on which all the discontents might safely combine, without | 8°° the Telegraph, which is fighting the publicans’ cause, will con- 
any fear that the constituencies would blame their representatives cede nothing but stricter police supervision. 


for their hostile vote. Anxiety for the dignity and full competence! 4.4 : : ‘ , 
of our tribunals of justice is so highly respectable a Parliamentary | wee Sait Site Chueh Society Gasenvententiy and pedantically 
ie: Chak ; 1 - st io hacdh al the Glecwen al ths called the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Ge nfs st pe omg macs dA _ Patronage and Control) held a conference last Monday, at which 
a ee ee ae ee - | the members were a good deal exercised by the lukewarmness of 




















There has been a Ministerial crisis in Spain of a curious kind. 
The party which wants to expel the Ministry at any price, partly 
because it desires power, partly because it dislikes the plunder 
threatened against the foreign creditor, and partly because it 
wants to control the next elections, by a most unprincipled move 
placed the Government in a minority. §S. Ochoa, a leading Carl- 
ist, proposed that all who wished to curtail the liberty of founding 
and conserving convents should be declared to have violated the 
Constitution. The Government, accepting this proposal as a 
censure on their ecclesiastical policy, made it a Cabinet question, 
whereupon numbers of the Progressists actually voted for it, and 
Government was defeated by 173 to 118. Thereupon Admiral 
Malcampo, the Premier, read a decree proroguing the Cortes, 
which will not now meet till February. In the interim it is be- 
lieved the Ministry will be modified, and the project of a tax on 
the External Debt given up, but it is useless to forecast the course 
of Spanish politics. 


Baron Kellersperg has failed to form a Ministry in Austria, and 
the task has been confided to Count Auersperg, who has succeeded 
in filling his Cabinet with notabilities most of whom, Herr Plener 
excepted, are unknown to the outside world. The real Premier, of 
course, is Count Andrassy, Count Beust’s successor, and his object 
is to find some compromise under which the Germans and the 
Federalists may pull together, and so avert a secession. Nothing, 
however, is as yet decided, and all manner of Court intrigues are 
influencing the mind of the Emperor and affecting the progress of 
affairs. 


Sir Charles Dilke made another speech at Leeds on Thursday, 
which was reported by telegraph in the Zimes. A row had been 
expected, but he was, on the whole, patiently heard by an enor- 
mous crowd, part only of thousands who could not obtain admis- 
sion. Tle repeated his assertion that the Court cost one million a 


year, declared—on the authority of Mr. Robertson Gladstone and 


the Financial Reformer, and in opposition to Mr. Manning, 
Coroner of the Queen’s Household, who had denied his state- 
ments—that the Queen paid no income-tax on the Privy Purse, 
and denied that any agreement had been made with the 
Queen as to the equivalent to be paid for the Crown 
Lands. The grand mischief of the Court expenditure was that 


the sinecures were held by members of the Upper and Lower | 
Houses, who were used as pawns to defeat the independent 


members. As to the charge of malversation, he repeated that the 
grants were made under classes and heads, that it was intended 
all savings should be returned to the Treasury, and that they 
were not returned. Where did the money go? ‘ He had never 
attacked Royalty,” but only its excessive expenditure. Altogether 
the speech was a much more moderate one than the last, but still 
it does deal before an ignorant audience with precisely that side of 


the question which in an ignorant audience excites most prejudice. , 


| the State. 


Nonconformist M.P.’s in the cause. ‘The Secretary stated that of 
the 22 members returned for the metropolis, 20 were Liberals, 
|2 Conservatives, 3 of the Liberals being members of the 
| Government. Of the unofficial Liberals,—17 in number,— 
| only 5 voted for disestablishment, and 3 against it, leay- 
jing 9 who did not vote at all. Two Nonconformist mem- 
| bers for the City both absented themselves, and in short, the 
Nonconformists showed unpardonable lukewarmness. What is the 
| interpretation? The Liberationists seem to think it is want of courage 
and principle, but is it not more likely to be want of conviction? 
The Nonconformists are not usually behindhand in their feeling 
| of esprit de corps. We should suspect that the absenteeism was in 
| more cases caused by dislike of voting publicly against a Noncon- 
| formist cause with which they did not sympathize, than by the 
| dislike of voting publicly against the Government. ‘Those who 
are Dissenters in opinion do sometimes keep their opinions close, 
| from cowardly fear of the world. But avowed Nonconformists, 
| as far as we know, are not apt to desert their party out of 
deference to anything but political conviction. Of their staunch- 
| ness in this respect the Conference gave a praiseworthy iustancein 
| rejecting Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s proposal to keep the religious side 
|of the movement in the background, and go in for a political 
agitation against an exclusive Torified institution that always 
| sides against the working-class. 


There is a perfect mania for Railway Amalgamations just now. 
The London and North-Western have agreed to amalgamate with 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire, and the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire with the Midland, while it is believed that all Scotland 
will shortly be in the hands of a single company. ‘The Glasgow 
and South-Western has only to accede to the terms offered by the 
Caledonian and North-British to enable the country to watch an 
invaluable experiment. We trust Parliament will throw 0 
obstacle in the way, but we trust also that Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue will take advantage of the new Acts to insist upon clauses 
making the inspecting powers of the Board of ‘Irade more real, 
and smoothing the way for the ultimate absorption of the lines by 
Concerns so vast should have an official director to 
prevent cheating and the oppression of the public. It is Mr. 
Fortescue’s first chance in this office, it is a very great one, and we 
hope he will see it. 


It is evident that within no long time a day's Jabour for & 
skilled artizan will, in England, mean nine hours. ‘The engineers 
have carried their point, and at a meeting of delegates from the 
Trade Societies, held on Saturday at Blackfriars, firms were pamed 
by the dozen, engineers, shipbuilders, and builders, which had 
conceded the demand. Inu fact the only point the masters seem 
able to raise is the date at which the reform shall begin, the mea 
contending for January 1 and the employers for July 1. The 
reform, if it becomes universal, will, we firmly believe, reduce 
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greatly the sum of human misery without costing anybody ation for Bavaria alone; the whole Empire suffered when one 
ny, 48 the work willingly done in nine hours will be more | member of it suffered, and in Bavaria the issue had come to be 
than the work wearily done in ten. We mentally prostrate our- _ this, —** Shall the Government or the Church of Rome be master in 
gelves, therefore, at the feet of Mr. Burnett, to whom the the State?” The State must erect a series of bulwarks against 
anccess 18 mainly due, and ask him if he cannot protect the encroachments of the Church, and this proposal was the first of 
a very weary and helpless class of mankind, London householders them. If we may infer anything from the tone of the Emperor's 
with good incomes. They, poor fellows, have to employ men reply to the remonstrance of the German Bishops, the Imperial 
every now and then for small repairs—pipes burst, cisterns cracked, Assembly will pass the Bill. We do notsee how the Church of Rome, 
and drains out of order—and they are invariably swindled. | which claims to give a specific form and colour to the whole life of 
Whether a job takes one hour or five, they are equally charged half | her children, can avoid ‘ encroaching’ in any country in which the 
a day ; and, as a rule, every job, whatever it be, takes two men a | masses of the people are genuinely Roman Catholic; orhow a Govern- 
day each, the wasted time being generally occupied in making ment which is not genuinely Roman Catholic, and claims to represent 
jobs for the future. That strikes us as very hard upon a the rights of those who are but nominal Roman Catholics or not 
suffering class, who are, moreover, told by Mr. Lowe that they are | Roman Catholics at all can avoid resisting these encroachments. 
to pay for all wars, and by all persons interested in parochial But it may and will be a question what sort of resistance to these 
plunder that they do not pay half enough. Could not Mr. encroachments will be the most effective. Persecution of the 
Burnett orgavize a good solid strike of the rich ? | priests will only kindle the popular zeal afresh. A dead-letter Act, 
emmlanincats | like Lord Russell’s celebrated Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act, will bring 

A most formidable prospect for journalists is raised by a hearing the Government, as it brought his, into contempt. The Courts of 
in the Queen’s Bench in Banco yesterday week, at which Mr. | Law, as Emperor William justly perceived, are the true means of 
Justice Hannen, Mr. Justice Mellor, and Mr. Justice Lush were ' resisting encroachment. 
resent, and it was decided by the two former against the opinion | 
of the latter that there is a case to go to a jury whether or not it 
is libellous to describe any particular trade-advertisement,—such 
as Messrs. Jenner and Knewstub’s advertisement of their travel- 
ling bag as ‘* the bag of bags,” which was the case in point,—as 
‘silly and slangy.” It was maintained for Messrs. Jenner and 
Knewstub that this remark (of the deceased Tomahawk’s) 
was not a literary attack upon the advertisement, but 
an attack upon ¢/iem through the advertisement, of which, how- 
ever, not a particle of proof appears to have been produced. Mr. 
Justice Lush truly observed that if there is any case for a jury 
here, there will certainly be a case for a jury against every critic 
who describes the title of the last sensation novel as ‘silly and 


| The proceedings of a meeting summoned by Archdeacon 
| Denison to consider (of course in a sense very hostile towards 
| undenominational education) the proposal of the Endowed Schools’ 
| Commission to devote the surplus of the Huish Charity to a new 
unsectarian middle-class school of the third or lowest order, in 
Taunton, and held last Thursday week, with the result of defeating 

| the Archdeacon, aud sustaining the intentions of the Commission 
| by a large majority, will be found to throw a certain light on the 
| controversy between ‘‘Alpha” and the Rev. J.Jenkyn Brown which 
| has appeared in our columns. ‘his meeting was the one at which 
the venerable Archdeacon expressed his firm and very cheery belief 

| that the Conscience-clause was the invention of the devil, to 
slangy,'—and if the title, then still more, we suppose, the book, which we have elsewhere referred; and he would obviously have 
till unfavourable reviewing must practically cease. And if we | be? very glad to avail himself of any expression of opinion from 
may not speak, say of any of Mr. John Hardy’s or Mr. Bernal | the opposite camp, the Dissenters, that the plans of the Endowed 
Osborne’s speeches as silly and slangy, public criticism is at an | Schools’ Commission were also inventions of the devil (as Sir 
end. Yet why should criticism on public speakers be less hardly | Charles Dilke suggested at Birmingham that the Education 
judged than criticism on the puffiest of all trades,—advertising ? | Department had recently appeared to be)—because they gave too 
It was a pity the Lord Chief Justice (Sir A. Cockburn) was | much power to the Church. Bat no such voices were raised at 
not sitting. He has as strong an opinion as Mr. Justice Lush of all, though very influential Dissenters took part in the meeting. 
the importance attached by our Common Law to the public The Vicar of St. Mary’s, who was in favour of the plan of the 
benefit of unfettered criticism. | Commission, defeated his Archdeacon both morally and politically 
Scanian | (the numbers were 64 to 39), the Archdeacon frankly admitting 

The Westminster Working-Men’s Constitutional Association | the right of ‘Nonconformists to vote on the undeniable ground 
held a banquet yesterday week, at which Colonel Hogg, Lord | that ‘the laity consisted of the people, and that certainly the 
John Manners, Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Cecil Raikes, Mr. W. H. | Nonconformists were people.” We are not quite sure that the 
Smith, and other Conservative Members, fired off Constitutional | Birmingham League would admit even so much of Nonconformists 
speeches of no great weight or spirit. Mr. Raikes (M.P. for | 8° demoralized as to decline to regard the Education Department as 
Chester) appeared to be rather the favourite among the speakers, | “* Powers of Darkness.” 
—we suppose for borrowing from Charles II. a sharp saying in | ; cao . 
reference to Sir C. Dilke’s speech on the Queen, namely, that | We should not wonder if the Dublin jury were right after allin 
though it was in the power of the Queen to make a gentleman a | 2¢d"itting Kelly for the murder of Talbot. It seems clear from a 


baronet, it was not in her power to make a baronet’s son a gentle- | letter published by a juror that the jury had before them proof 
man. Mr. W. H. Smith, who was sober, simple, and a little dull, | 2°t produced in Court that the bullet taken out of Talbot's neck 
went in for heavy moral condemnation of the Government for | did not come out of Kelly's revolver, and think it not improbable 
their delays in relation to the Miners’ Bill, and demanded a night | that the assassins, whoever they were, had arranged that suspicion 


in every week for questions exclusively social. Lord John Man- | ¥S to fall on the man who did xo? fire the fatal shot. He would 
ners thirsted for a dissolution, and predicted that the country had be tried, but they would meanwhile get off, and if he were acquit- 
had enough of quack medicines, —“ of Baxter's mixture, prerogative | ted all would go well. If, on the other hand, he were convicted, 
powder, and medicines of that kind,”—a flight which we should be | 2¢atly an impossibility in the teeth of the difference in the bullets, 
disposed, but for our awe of two of the judges of the Queen's ' the scapegoat would be allowed to explain the truth. The idea 
Bench, to call “ silly and slangy,” in a much more accurate sense | 98 something of Italian cunning in it, but the difficulty of catch- 
than that in which our late lamented contemporary the Tomahawk, | ing a Fenian in America is great, and Irishmen when conspiring 
used these words of ‘ the bag of bags.” ‘The banquet was, we | Show brains. 
Suppose, a success. ‘That is, there was a great deal of tall talk, | 
4 great deal of laughter, a great deal of cheering, and no real 
eloquence. 


A correspondence has been going on in the Times about the 
pieuvre, the Devil Fish introduced to us by Victor Hugo. Mr. 
ee |W. A. Lloyd, who has specimens of the fish in the aquarium 

The Bavarian Government appears to be moving the Imperial | at the Crystal Palace, is quite angry with the novelist for making 
Parliament of Germany to act against the new encroachments of | it fight out of the water, which it cannot do, and for placing it in 
the Roman Church on civil life. It proposed last week to the | Sark, where it does not live ; but he admits that his own specimens 
Imperial Council (the Council of Princes) to submit a Bill to Par- | —which are comparatively small, about 2ft. in diameter across 
liament making it a criminal offence for clergymen to desecrate | the arms,—bite his bare leg in the water, and gives a much 
the pulpit by stirring up opposition against the Government,—a ' worse description of the animal in the tropics. It is very wrong, 
Proposal said to be inconsistent with the Concordats between | of course, of M. Hugo to take away the character even of 
Rome aud the various German Governments ; and last Thursday | cuttle-fish, but still if all the nasty things were dead the world 
a Bill based on this proposal was read a first time in the Imperial | would be all the cleaner. 

Assembly, the Bavarian Minister of Public Worship, Herr von 








Lutz, Speaking in support of the Bill. He said it was nota ques- | Consols were on Friday 93 7-16ths to 93 9-16ths. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——»——— 
THE POPE AT PAU. 


HE conversation of M. Thiers with the reporter of 
the Déebats, as reported by Reuter on Tuesday, is 

of itself sufficient to prove that a departure of the 
Pope from Rome has been considered at the Vatican ; 
that it is, if not a probable, at least, a possible event, and it 
may be interesting to consider with some care what the results 
of such a Hegira would be. The grand argument in its favour, 
that which weighs most heavily with the party which advises it, 
is that flight would bring home to the Catholic peoples through- 
out the world the change in the position of the Pontiff effected 
by the Italian Revolution. That change, it is said, has never 
been sufficiently realized. The majority of the masses of 
devout Catholics throughout the world, the millions of 
Spaniards, Spanish Americans, Italians, Frenchmen, Irishmen, 
who regard the Pope as a Vicegerent of Heaven, however en- 


—— 


| whelm every obstacle to the reconstruction of the “nan 
|edifice. But then this is precisely the step the Pa oe 
}cannot take. It can no more suspend _ itself thas 
| Providence can suspend itself, for in the suspension ar 
might perish, and St. Peter stand convicted of an impossibilit ; 
—the wilful hurling of devout souls to a hell his sien 
would have enabled them to escape. And short of this 
short of laying Earth herself under the greater Interdict. 
it is doubtful if the masses would be aroused, certain that jf 
| not aroused the injury to the Papacy would be immense, jj 
_ would lose, in the first place, all that charm which attaches 
| itself in almost all minds, and especially in all Italian minds 
tothe word ‘‘ Roman.” What the extent of this charm may “a 
| outside Italy is a point upon which it is impossible to form a 
| final opinion ; but few will doubt, we think, that, apart from 
| the tradition of St. Peter's episcopate,—apart from the Catholic 
| theory that the Pope is the divinely-appointed Bishop of Rome. 
as well as Head of the Universal Church,—apart from the 
immense power of habit on all unsceptical minds, somethin 


lightened as to spiritual matters, are in things secular very | of the magic of the Papacy consists in its inheritance of the 
ignorant and confused, scarcely know where the Papal States | tradition of Imperial Rome, of the sway which, small as jt 
are, understand nothing of “the Leonine City,” think only of | really was in extent, seemed to its possessors, and has seemed 
‘“ Rome,” the ancient and grand word, and while the Pope still | ever since to the multitude, to have extended over the habitable 


dates from the Vatican, still reigns there if he does not govern, do | world. 


not realize that any change whatever kas been effected, that the 
subject of their highest reverence has suffered violent wrong. 
Nothing has happened large enough to affect the immense space 
which the Pontificate fills in their imaginations, or dim the 
brightness of the light to which they scarcely venture to raise 
their eyes. To tell them that territory has been torn away from 
the Papacy, that the Pope has no revenue, that his holy city is but 
a suburb, is to tell them nothing they understand. There is still 
the Vicegerent of Christ dwelling in the Vatican, his grandeur 
undiminished by what to their eyes is but a snippeting of the 
fringe of his official robe. Flight would waken them from 
this dream, would rouse them to the sense that the head of 
Christendom was a fugitive, oppressed, vanquished, in danger 
of being unable freely to dispense the commands, the advice, 
the blessings which are the appointed means for securing 
saving wisdom to mankind. These vast masses, this demo- 
cracy of the Faith, towards which Doctors and Bishops turn 
with more and more longing eyes, this huge depositary of irre- 
sistible but unconscious force, would be moved at once with 
pity and with terror, would speak, demand, perhaps strike, for 
the restoration of independence to the Holy Chair. It would 
be disquieted for its soul, would thrust all temporal questions 
aside, and would insist, in a voice not to be mistaken, that the 
Temporal Powers of the world should undo an injustice so 
dangerous to the welfare of mankind. Universal Christendom 
would put down Italy, and after a year of ineffectual struggle 
the Papacy would be restored to Rome in all its former 
splendour, and with more than its former security from 
attack, Even if this did not happen in any dramatic way, if 
no Peter the Hermit stirred up a new Crusade, if the Italian 
populace did not overwhelm the Italian Throne, still the 
imaginations of vast multitudes would be so stirred that the 
Papacy would be a power in every land; that no State, or 
Government, or administration would be safe until the Pope 
was contented; that it would become part of the policy of 
statesmen everywhere to undo the work of the House which 
has twice in its career brought such calamities on the Holy 
Chair; and which, driven out from the sphere of secular 
politics, may yet in the strange but gracious irony of Heaven 
be seated upon that Chair to repair the ruin it has wrought. 
The masses repentant, the Kings frightened, the Sovereignty 
re-established, a Bonaparte Pontiff with the nerve of a Hilde- 
brand, and the brain of Sextus Quintus,—could the unbelieving 
world doubt longer that the Church was founded upon a rock, 
sheltered by a Power above armies, above Kings, above the 
terrible Caliban of the day, Caliban in malignity, in force, and 
in soullessness, Popular Opinion ? 

We comprehend the hope which underlies this policy, and 
are not quite sure, if it could be pushed to its logical extreme, 
that it would fail. The masses throughout the world are very 
ignorant and very fearful of Hell. If the Papacy could strike, 
could suspend itself, say for five years—a shorter time would 
be useless, for it has accustomed the world to believe that 
time counts not to Rome— if it could intermit all action, refuse 
all appointments, consecrate no one, answer no one, leave all 
doubts uncertain and all priests in fetters; if it could paralyze 
its own organization and leave Man without an absolving 
power, it is possible that the Catholic multitudes, wild with 
amazement and terror, might in one frightful rush over- 





To Rome “all” eyes—that is, the eyes of that 
seventh of mankind which claims to be above the rest,—haye 
turned for three thousand years, in reverence, or hope, or 
hate, till men have come to feel that the cosmopolitan city 
was the natural centre of cosmopolitan power, and people 
living in regions which St. Peter never heard of, look to 
an Italian city as in some sense their own ultimate metropolis, 
The first characteristic of the Catholic Church is cosmopoli- 
tanism, and its natural centre is therefore the one city which 
no civilized being regards as altogether foreign,—the one city, 
Jerusalem excepted, to which universal Christendom attaches 
any sacredness or semi-sanctity at all. It is difficult even to 
think of the Papacy in Manchester ; whereas the ancient insti- 
tution, issuing decrees wibi et orbi, according to the ancient 
formula and in the ancient tongue, excites none of that sense of 
incongruity, none of that half-conscious scorn which attaches. 
itself to antiquity when surrounded and vulgarized, and so to 
| speak harassed, by the hurried confusion of modern life. The 
imagination of men counts for much in religion, and in the 
| imaginations of Catholics there is for the Roman Pontiff some- 
thing of degradation in any habitat save Rome. The Pontifi- 
| cate, no doubt, in their theory cannot be degraded, any more 
| than light can be dirtied by passing through a dirty pane of 
glass ; but the power and grace of its external manifestation can 
| be, and in their judgment will be, sorely diminished by a change 
| in the medium through which it is received. The sacrifice is 
the same in a Cathedral or a barn, but the Cathedral is the 
| better place. It is possible even to cultivated human beings 
|to say, Jn secula seculorum Roma reverenda est; it is 
‘not possible to feel that sentiment about Pau. There 
'is loss in losing the charm residing in the city the Pontiff 
quits, more loss in the suspicion attaching to the residence 
he adopts. Rome is foreign to no one; Pau is foreign to alk 
| but Frenchmen. In Rome the Pope is independent of all but 
'a Government weaker than the united Catholic world ; in Pau 
he will be the guest of a Government to which the wrath of 
the Catholic world would not matter a straw,—which, if it 
' chose to restrain him, could restrain him without fearing any 
but schismatical Powers. With that Government he must, 
| from the nature of things, keep on friendly terms, and owing 
| to those terms must excite the keen dislike of the Teutons for 
| France, the hot wrath of the Spaniards against French influence, 
and the raging suspicion of the Italians about any barbarian 
|intervention. Very moderate and careful observers declare 
that half the Catholic difficulties of Germany have been caused 
by the distaste of the German race for the Latin tone of the 
Roman Court, for that indefinable something in its methods and 
axioms and daily administration with which a German, or Eng- 
| lish, or American Pope would seem so incongruous; and how will 
it be when this feeling is intensified and rendered colourable by 
the powerlessness of the Papacy in face of a Government which 
may be friendly to-day, and to-morrow be actuated by the spint 
which governs Gambetta’s last speech on ecclesiastical affairs ‘ 
Will Bismarck let Pau appoint an Archbishop of Cologne, oF 
respect an election made by a conclave of French subjects? This 
danger will not be compensated by any additional influence in 
France, for the Pope, once seated there, will emerge, as it were, 
out of the ecclesiastical shadow which now mellows the moss 
and mildew that have gathered upon his throne, will be in the 
full focus of that merciless glare which French journalists and 
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wits know how to throw upon any object they 


and - 
Seeaiety dislike. All of mystic about his person will for 
Frenchmen be torn away, and he will seem in five years to 


them only an ordinary and exceedingly pretentious Bishop. 
He would be safer even in Spain, but he is safest where he is 
now, where Catholic mankind expects to find him, where his 

argonality is half veiled, half revealed by the ecclesiastical 
tradition, and where, at the worst, he can exhibit the graces of 
resignation and of hope. Can the Vicegerent of Christ have 
to fly before the malice of men ? 





CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS. 

HE Conservatives are very naturally, and not unjustifiably, 
T elated by the result of the Plymouth election, which no 
doubt bears a certain amount of real testimony to the Conserva- 
tive reaction which they assert. How far and fast that will go 
js quite another question. Whether it will go so far as to 
warrant Lord John Manners’ strongly expressed hope at the 
Westminster dinner that the appeal to the country, and the 
renovation of the House of Commons in a Conservative 
sense, may be close at hand,—‘ the sooner the better,’ 
said the representative of what was once ‘ Young England,’ 
in relation to the chances of a dissolution,—is doubtful 
enough. Many things may happen before the dissolution, 
and even though the result of a dissolution should greatly 
diminish Mr. Gladstone’s great majority, which is likely 
enough, it is not so easy a matter to reverse the decision of at 
least fifty or sixty constituencies on a question of political | 
creed. Of course it will be done, if it is done at all, 
as it was done at Plymouth, where a few ally 
of the more Conservative Liberals voted with the Con- 
servatives, a great many stayed away from the poll, while the | 
Conservative party rallied its full and utmost strength. But | 
even to secure such a process as that in fifty or sixty con- 
stituencies is by no means easy, and, as Mr. Gladstone showed 
at Greenwich, his Government would probably have a coun! 
tenure of office with a small and more closely-knit majority, | 
than it has had with the large and loose one on which hitherto | 
he has had to rely. At Plymouth almost everything was | 
against the Government. The Liberal, although a local man, 
was not regarded as a first-rate candidate, and was committed 
to a measure,—the Permissive Bill,—which alienated the 





policy, either in Ireland or here. Of this we do not be- 
| lieve there is the least danger. The Conservative leaders, 
| loudly as they talk of the sins of the Liberal Government, would 
be only too glad to avail themselves of the consequence of 
those sins, and to enter into the labours of the party whom 
| during the period of those labours they reviled and bitterly 
opposed. Lord John Manners hardly knows how to express 
| the indignation he feels at the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
'yet we suspect that Lord John Manners and his collea- 
|gues, if they return to office, would look forward with 
|some glee to the prospect of finding Ireland far easier 
|to govern after the Liberal Irish policy than it was 
| before it,—in short, to the prospect of finding a sedative 
| policy in Ireland all the more popular that the exciting treat- 
| ment which could alone render the sedative treatment successful, 
had been got through by their predecessors. It is indeed quite 
possible that Ireland might now be much quieter under a 
Conservative Government pledging itself to resist further 
legislation of a sensational character there, than it is now; 
' but then it would be just because the remedy has been already 
applied, and its good effects are only postponed till the 
nervous irritability caused by a great sensation has passed 
away,—to which tranquillizing result no doubt a purely Con- 
servative régime might materially contribute. So, too, we 
feel no doubt that the very orators who denounce the abolition 
of Purchase in the Army and the repeal of University tests 
and the whole policy of religious equality, look to power 
with vastly more hopefulness, precisely because they will 
be able to live on the wholesome consequences of these great 
measures, and this without running any risk of being accused of 
obstructiveness in not granting reforms of their own, for the full 
natural term of a Conservative Administration. ‘After a 
storm a calm,’ they say to themselves. The country has got 
wholesome change enough for a season, and a Conservative 
Administration is therefore possible, so long as it can quietly 
reap what the Liberals have sown. No doubt the party 
prefers to speak of these changes as unwholesome, but 
they are perfectly aware that they are not changes which any 
Government whatever can undo, and they have a pretty strong 
feeling that no less changes could have rendered the quiet, 
unambitious policy of reticence, or perhaps of very unobtrusive 
development, so popular and so likely to be beneficial. The 
reforming policy is not always the policy which realizes the 








body of publicans asa whole. The place itself, as the borough | full advantage of its own reforms, for it raises too much hope 
most closely connected with Sir R. Collier, was certain | of further change, and so diverts attention from the steadiest 
to express a certain amount of chagrin and dismay at the| and best use to which the changes already effected may be 
apparent unscrupulousness of the Government in ignoring, if put. The party which refuses to appeal to the future is likely 
not the letter, yet to all appearance the spirit of so recent an | enough to educe the happiest results from the achievements 
Act of Parliament as the Judicial Committee Act of last Ses-| of the party which did appeal to it. 

sion, and this, as most people think, only in order to provide! Hence we say that even though the Conservative movement 
for one of its own officials. Then, again, the place, as a great | should show force enough to win back the country at the next 
seaport, is not at all unlikely to have a very strong feeling | elections, the victory would not be the victory of reaction, 
about the losses of the Megwra and the Captain, and we all| but the victory of a party willing to accept what has been 
know that popular opinion is never very discriminating as to/done and to profit by it to the full, though declining to 
the special responsibility for such events ;—rightly or wrongly, | develop it further at present. But it is very questionable 
the existing Administration gets the reputation of either negli- | indeed if they can even win the confidence of the country so 
gence or ill-luck, and we do not know which reputation damages | far as this, with their present leaders. If there were any 
a Government most. Once more Sir Charles Dilke’s unfortu- | chance of a Government of which Lord Derby would be the 
nately conceived and ill-timed attack on the Queen is just the | leading mind, and Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. W. 
sort of event to rouse all the Conservative force of the country H. Smith, rather than Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gathorne 
into activity, and to propagate the foolish impression that| Hardy, the leading types in the House of Commons, we 
under a Liberal Government nothing is safe, nothing secure,| should be disposed to say that power was within their 
and that all who wish to keep the Constitution as it is should| reach. But the truth is that Conservatism has even a mo- 


rally to the opposite side. Of course, most of these causes of the | 
Liberal defeat are general causes, which may have weight else- 
where as well as at Plymouth. But some of them would have 
operated much less powerfully elsewhere than at Plymouth; | 


mentary chance only so far as it is supposed to be the 
creed of a party of more perfect sobriety and of more cautious 
judgment. A party led by Mr. Disraeli and the Marquis 
of Salisbury will never have that reputation, nor do 





certainly the Naval misfortunes would have told less heavily|such lieutenants as Lord John Manners and Sir John 
anywhere than at a naval seaport, and the apparent evasion Pakington add to the confidence felt in the policy of 
of last year’s statute in the proposed translation of Sir R. ithe leaders. We are quite willing to admit that if any 
Collier to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, would | Conservative leader like the late Sir Robert Peel were to be 
have occupied a less important place in the mind of any other found in the House of Commons, the chance of the Liberal 
constituency than that of Plymouth for which he sat. Add to| Administration eurviving the next Session or the next dissolu- 
this that in a general election the popular party has always aj tion would not be very large. What with the merits, the 
better chance than in these scattered conflicts, as gaining more | blunders, and the bad luck of the Government, there has accu- 
than Conservatives from the force of a wide-spread public’ mulated against them a combination of hostile forces which 
sympathy, and we shall see plenty of reason to doubt whether | would be extremely formidable were these led by any chief who 
a general election, though under the immediate circumstances | had the full confidence of the country party. The Dissenters 
of the moment it would certainly diminish seriously Mr. Glad- | have vowed vengeance, as the Rev. It. W. Dale openly avows, 
stone’s majority, would bring the Conservatives into power. on an Administration which, as everyone will one day see, has 

But we grant, and do not even particularly regret, the fact | done more for them than all the others between 1832 and the 
of a certain Conservative reaction, though we should feel | present time put together. The Republicans are alienated by 
sincere alarm if there were any danger of a reactionary | what they regard as the conservatism of the Government ; and 
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the Conservative-Liberals by its rashness. Then Mr. Gladstone | particular of his history being as unknown to them 


has certainly provoked hostile criticism by his high-handed | 


mode of providing for a legal subordinate in the highest Court 
of the realm. And carelessness in the Admiralty departments 
has co-operated with Nature to weaken the moral power 
of a Government which particularly needs the reputation of 
efficiency in the Army and Navy, to counterbalance a general 
distrust of its excessive complaisance in Foreign Affairs. 


With a Sir Robert Peel at the head of the Opposition all | 


these circumstances together would undoubtedly be fatal to 
the Government. But with Mr. Disraeli to represent British 
good-sense, and Lord Salisbury British caution, the Liberals 
have still a very fair chance of retrieving their position. 

If they fail, we shall hardly regret it. The services Mr. 
Gladstone has rendered are so great that they will be only 
appreciated the more the longer they are tried, and in the 
meantime it will do no harm that Sir Charles Dilke’s and Mr. 
Fawcett’s party should learn how little real weight they 
command in the constituencies, nor that the Dissenters, before 
they have quite committed themselves to the course now recom- 


| wealthy, who are, if ill educated, better informed than oth 
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| AS : as it 
would be to Cornwall miners. They are conscious of this 


| ignorance too without being ashamed of it, and as they dis 


like the gentry from old tradition, and the clergy from a 
chronic suspicion of their motives, they turn readily to the 
officials, who share to some extent their dislike of the 

. . er 
classes, and who at all events desire for their own sakes the 
well-being of their districts. They ask the officials’ Opinion of 


| things just as Englishmen ask their county members, and cat 
just the same replies. The story given on Thursday by the 


mended by their leaders, of forming a party of their own to be | 


guided solely or chiefly by the principle of hostility to the 
State Church, should be reminded by practical experience 
of the great difference between Conservative and Liberal 
government, and of the vast political debt they really owe to 
the Administration on which they are at present pouring out 
their wrath, 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 

HE prospects of the Republic in France are evidently 
improving. All accounts agree in the assertion that 

the Monarchist Members of the Assembly are returning 
from the Departments to their seats in Versailles under 
great depression of mind, convinced that active resist- 
ance is hopeless, and that change, if it comes at all, 
must come from the rise of some new man, of whom 
the people believe that he will restore the grandeur of 
France. The deep-rooted dislike of the peasantry for the 
word “ Republic” and for frequent changes in the ruling figure 
appears to have given way before the operation of several 
causes, two of which are too often forgotten in Great Britain. 
One is the lingering power of the Revolutionary tradition of 
1789, revived as it was in 1816 for the next generation by 
the dreadful scenes of the White Terror. The peasantry still 
associate the House of Bourbon with tithes, forced labour, and 
insolent inequalities of degree, still thirst for a rule which 
shall secure to them, at all events, equal rights before the law, 
and especially equal rights in the election of their rulers. 
Napoleon did secure this, and the Republic will secure it, 
and the peasantry, informed by the prisoners returned from 
Germany, who are peasants themselves and belong to every 
village, that the Emperor is impossible, turn to the Republic 
rather than the Monarchy as the next best alternative. It 
gave them peace, and it crushed Paris, and it is going to give 
them new military organization, and they approve all those 
things, all the more warmly, it is alleged, because the curés 
are so decidedly for the White Flag,—that is, reasons the 
peasant, for their tithes. That remarkable distrust of the 
priesthood on political points which so often flashes out in| 
countries like Ireland and Bavaria, where on religious points 
the clergy are all-powerful, reappeared, it is said, during the 
recent elections all over France. Then the officials have 
undoubtedly given in their adhesion to the Republic, and the 
peasantry are greatly influenced by the Officials. In this 
country, where an official is scarcely ever seen, seldom mixes 
in politics, and looks up to the resident gentry, we are apt to 
attribute the docility which the French peasants exhibit 
towards the Prefects entirely to subservience, forgetting that 
in 1849 they voted dead against the existing Government. | 
Their docility is due in part, no doubt, to fear of the great power 
of annoyance wielded by the French bureaucracy and the latent | 
dread that the Ballot may prove insufficient to secure secrecy, 
but it is also due to the fact that the country populations trust 
no other class. They honestly reverence the State and its 
agents. Englishmen, accustomed to find their first interest in 
politics, hardly comprehend the political ignorance of French 
peasants, who read no papers, attend no meetings, hear no 
addresses, and being dependent on their own exertions 
instead of wages, attend incessantly to their farms. We have 
been told on trustworthy authority that there are districts in 
France where the mass of the electors have never heard of 
M. Thiers except as the man who made peace, every other | 


FRENCH 


Paris correspondent of the 7vies that the majority of electors 
in one department recently refused to vote because the Prefect 
would not tell them whom he wished to see elected js in all 
probability strictly true, and by no means unnatural either. 
Something very like it would occur in an English parish jf 
its owner refused to have an opinion, and the Prefect jp 
France takes up his place as the usual leader. That official 
does not pass his life, as Englishmen seem to suppose, in 
oppressing the people. On the contrary, he very often 
sympathizes with them, likes popularity rather too much ; 
plays them off against the great folks, who treat him very 


‘much as Austrian aristocrats treat a low-born Ambas- 
sador; and eagerly presses their requests for bridges, 


markets, and water supply upon the central Government, 
The French peasant since the Revolution has always found in 
him a protector against the oppression of caste, he has found 


|him tolerably right in his political views, and except when 


moved by extraordinary events he accepts his lead with a 
good deal of cordiality. It is not only possible, therefore, but 
even probable, that if the bureaucracy, with its experience of 
affairs, its wide ramifications, which bring it in contact with 
every cottage, and its tradition of friendship to the common 
folk, adheres to the Republic, the Republic will be supported 
by the grand Conservative force of France, the mass vote of 
the five million of yeomen who live on their own land. 

If this view is correct—and it is that of men who know 
France far better than we can pretend to do—the Republic 
might be considered safe, but for two circumstances. One is the 
extraordinary absence of anyone competent to control the 
Executive power in the event of M. Thiers’ death or resigna- 
tion, and the other is the resolution attributed to the people 
by the acute observer whom the Zimes calls its “ occasional 
correspondent ” of postponing everything to complete mili- 
tary reorganization, with the view of re-establishing the 
position of France and regaining her lost provinces. It 
is quite possible that this spirit is correctly attributed to 
them. The military reputation of France is not dear to 
Parisians alone in a country where scarcely a cottage is with- 
out its tradition of the Grande Armée, and where family pride 
is solely based on the achievements of some relative in war. 
Reorganization would be the mot d’ordre of those who escaped 
Sedan ; of the million of young men who, rising at Gambetta’s 
summons, suffered for three months the miseries and the 
defeats which follow impromptu armies; and, as we should 
imagine, of the bureaucracy of France. We have no means 


” 


‘of proving this last hypothesis, but it is certainly probable, 


the first impulse of a governing aristocracy like that being to 
resent defeat, and especially defeat involving subjugation, not 
only on patriotic grounds, but as an aspersion upon themselves 
and the system they have made. They suffer as only educated 
men suffer for their country, and they suffer also for their 
caste, for the pride which is the consolation of very hard- 
worked and ill-paid lives. If this is correct, then the Re- 
public to live long must succeed in the very difficult task of 
reorganizing military power, or give place to a man who possesses 
or is believed to possess the energy for the task. The facts 
seem to show that M. Thiers admits and shares this disposition 
of the public mind. Of course, in his most confidential 
moments, such as his interviews with reporters, he laughs at 
the idea of revindication; but he presses on reorg nization 
somewhat sharply, he refills the arsenals, he rejects with con- 


' tumely all proposals for reductions in the military badget, he 
has formed a new force of a very noteworthy kind, a Garde 


Republicaine of old and picked soldiers, who may either garri- 
son the cities or form the nucleus of an army—there are 
15,000 of them—and he deseants very much on the necessity 
of a very strong Army to maintain internal order and secure 
the collection of extra taxes. Of course, if he succeeds, all is 
well for the Republic ; but if he does not, if after all his efforts 
France is still conscious of weakness—as she is certainly con- 
scious just now—if the nation does not perceive that it is once 
again independent, the disappointment will be bitter, will dis- 
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pani 
credit the Republic, and will give opportunity to individual and 
military ambitions. Men everywhere look to a man rather 
than a system for military success. For the present, however, 
he and the Republic appear to be safe, so safe that the project 
of renewing the Assembly piecemeal, which he is supposed to 
fayour, can hardly be necessary to secure his power, and may 
be discussed upon its merits. It does not work badly in 
America, where the Senate is a decidedly abler body than the 
House of Representatives, and if coupled with a right of dis- 
solution tends, as the Débats says, to preserve the continuity 
of public policy. A renewal of one-fourth every year would 
keep the Assembly sweet, would leave the constituencies much 
direct power over their representatives, and would obviate the 
great danger of government by Assembly, that of driving all 
new ambitions shut out from power for years into an attitude 
of attack. ‘The Assembly could hardly under such a system 
remain out of rapport with the people; it could be dissolved 
if it were ; and it would escape the chance of sudden and utter 
change from a change in the popular aspirations, 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


HE world seems greatly disposed to make a bugbear of 
the International Society ; to believe that because its 
language is audacious and its aims gigantic, therefore its 
wer is yast. Conservatives on the Continent seem to regard 

it with something of the mingled dread and disgust with which 
Protestants regard the Society of Jesus, and to be ready to 
establish an Inquisition for the suppression of so deadly a 
political heresy. The Spanish Government has indeed 
announced that it will treat the “ International” as a 
criminal association; the French Government arrests its 
members wherever it can find them; and it is gravely 
asserted that Germany and Austria, though agreed upon 
nothing else, have reduced to writing a programme of 
action directed against Karl Marx and his fellow-labourers. 
The English Government is constantly scolded abroad for its 
reluctance to engage in a holy alliance against Socialism, and 


we have reason to believe that on the slightest encouragement | 


from Downing Street the subject might be made a topic of 
diplomatic correspondence. The fear may of course be wel 
grounded, for Continental Governments have means of as- 
certaining the feelings of their own masses which we do not 
possess here in England, but there are some patent facts which 
it will be well to consider before giving away to panic. The 
first of these is that while the International claims millions 
of adherents, and avowedly aspires to political power, it no- 
where achieves any substantial influence over representative 
bodies. In the Austrian Parliament it has not, we believe, 
one delegate ; in the German Parliament, elected by universal 
suffrage, but two men speak its opinions, one of whom, 
Bebel, is said to hold that woman must be driven back to her 
natural position, if necessary by force ; in the French Assem- 
bly the Socialists could not rely on twenty votes; and in the 
Southern kingdoms, more especially in Italy, they are paralyzed 
by a quarrel with the Old Reds. Of course, under a system 
of majorities, a very large but diffused minority may be so 
defeated as to leave no trace; as, for example, the Tories 
recently left no trace on the representation of London; but 
the Central Council itself, in its most recent programme, 
only points to the necessity of acquiring political power, 
and admits that it has not yet succeeded in conciliating the 
agricultural proletariat, that is, in most parts of Europe the 
nfinitely greater majority of those who toil. How the Council 
are to conciliate them out of England we cannot even imagine. 
There is not a branch, or sect, or affiliated company of the 
Socialists which does not insist upon the absorption of all 
land by the State—indeed, the theory would not work with- 
out it—and it is insisted on even in the curious programme 
Just issued, apparently by some Mazzinists, in which all Europe 
is to be united into a Federal Republic or League, with belief 
in God as the first article in its creed. Yet all throughout 
the Continent, except Austria, the peasant proprietors out- 
number all other classes put together, and in Austria, owing 
to the abundance of land, the agriculturist is not pressed by 
physical misery. 

Of course, if the International could succeed in inducing 
even the city populations to obey its decrees, it might accom- 
plish much towards the overthrow of society; but just think 
of the sort of task that is, how vast, how difficult, and how 
tedious! The alarmists of Europe actually credit a few 
Speculative thinkers and workmen in England, not only 
with the design of upsetting society, but with the power o 
inducing multitudes of men of different races, nationalities, | 


languages, and creeds, to unite together for years in 
pursuit of a common object, which object includes, among 
other trifles such as the extinction of capitalists, the sup- 
pression of individualism. They think that they can actually 
do now, when individualism is so fierce, what the Catholic 
Church, with a much larger prize to offer—namely, as its 
votaries fully believed, eternal happiness—entirely failed 
to do centuries ago, namely, induce men utterly to 
postpone their own wills and selfishnesses and ideas to 
the pursuit of the reward held before them by their 
teachers. The very moment the party became strong 
it would split into fractions, begin to succumb to the 
ordinary laws of humanity, and, content for the time with 
the practicable, surrender its wider and more dangerous ideas. 
, All the elaborate organization created by the “ J.dminis- 
trative Regulations’ now before us will not prevent that, 
any more than it will prevent German and French 
workmen from quarrelling violently over their respective 
places in a regenerated Europe. If the organization is 
only let alone, new leaders will rise, new parties will spring 
‘up, new concessions will be granted by Governments, till it 
is found that in the general movement of society the In- 
ternational is what the Society of Jesus is in the Roman 
system, an association with gigautic aims, extreme views, many 
, devotees, and a long history of momentary successes and 
perennial defeat. The effort to throw mankind into a mould 
has been tried often enough, and by men wielding promises 
more potent than those of the International and has always 
failed. The “ extinction of classes’ is an attractive idea, may- 
be, for some minds, though we never yet met the man who 
wanted at heart equality with everybody ; but what is it to the 
offer of Heaven ?—and that has failed among men who believe in 
its validity. Let the International work on, so long, of course, 
as it works by peaceful means, and the nearer it approaches 
to victory the more nearly will it approach to powerlessness 
and division. It has not carried even Geneva yet, though if 
it had planned the Canton itself it could hardly have found 
| a better field. 

Of the success of the International in this country, we 
agree with the 7Z%mes, there is no fear, or fear in one direction 
alone. The revolutionary passion in the Continental sense 
does not exist here. Ask the first proletaire you meet what 
he really wants, and he will not say a suppression of classes, 
but a power of getting into the class next above him, the means 
of comfort, or, it may be, more cultivation for his brains, 
Races do not change their inherent characters at the 
bidding even of religious leaders, far less of philosophical 
_ teachers, and the notion of the duty of self-effacement, the 
theory of perfect equality in means as well as rights, the 
aspiration for universal fusion, will never for long influence a 
'race whose specialty through a thousand years has been in- 
dividualism. Republicanism might become a passion in Eng- 
land, but not Socialism, nor have our people ever displayed 
any disposition to postpone all objects to secure the mono- 
poly of power to any especial class, Except under reli- 
gious impulses, they have always united for the 
removal of grievances, never for the attainment of an idea, 
more especially of an idea which all above them tell them is 
unattainable. Of course, as we have often admitted, if the 
International could gain the confidence of the agricultural 
labourers it might wield a terrible power in our society, for 
they are suffering, they are conscious of suffering, and they 
have in their hands the most terrible of weapons,—the torch. 
But they are not to be gained by any International body. The 
ablest foreign lecturer who ever lived might go down among 
them and make any promises he pleased, and if they found 
out that he repudiated God, denounced marriage, and 
wished for a community of goods, his lecture-room would 
be swiftly emptied and himself in considerable danger. Nor 
even, if irritated against their own masters, would the English 
agriculturists subscribe sixpence or send a man to free the 
labourers of other countries, they being, in their idea, as * furri- 
ners,” men of an inferior type, only a little above the [rish. 
There is no danger to English society from the International 
and all the less for the new rules of organization, with their 
Councils, Under-Councils, and excessive centralization. The 
moment the Society began to move in earnest, some Northern 
affiliated Council would pass resolutions denouncing foreigners, 
denouncing centralization, and declaring that in politics, as in 
religion, it was strictly congregational. The real danger is 
lest Continental pressure should induce Government to apply 
pressure to a Society which needs only utter freedom to lose 
its hold on the imaginations of men. 
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ois ene 7 = _| which he has emphatically said that if it once existed, 

MR. LYULPH ae oy ICE TO DISESTAB |} would be no manner of danger of its being pon 
; ; : .,_[lished. “I can conceive the existence of an Established 
T the Conference of the ‘ Liberation ’ Society,—the Society | Church which should be a blessing to the community, 
which wants to ‘liberate Religion from State patronage ;Church in which week by week services should be devoted 

and control,’—Mr. E. L. Stanley—son of the late Lord Stanley | not to the iteration of abstract propositions in theolo 
of Alderley—advised his brother agitators to be more political pyt to the setting before men’s minds of an ideal of trys 
and less religious in their policy. The working-classes, he | just, and pure living; a place in which those who aps 
remarked, are really in possession of the constituencies, and ® weary of the burden of daily cares should find a moment's 
great number of the working-classes care very little for specific | pest in the contemplation of the higher life which is possible 
religion of any kind. If you want to interest them you must) foy all, though obtained by so few; a place in which the man 
not talk of liberating religion from State patronage and con- of strife and of business should have time to think how small] 
trol, but of liberating them from the burden of Clerical Con-| after all, are the rewards he covets, compared with peace and 
servatism. ‘If they wished to enlist the working-man in their | charity. Depend upon it, if such a Church existed, no one 
present movement, they must infuse into it something a little | would seek to disestablish it.” This remarkable expression 
more political and a little less theological than they had hitherto | of feeling, by one who in all probability hardly accepts 
done. The Established Church should be shown to him asagreat 4 single article of the creed of any Christian Church now is 
organization encamped in every parish, enormously subsidized, | existence, and who yet realizes so strongly that the highest 
working day by day as the handmaid of the political party | intellectual interests and the most laborious practical employ. 
which had kept him down, and then the working-man would | ments leave a great vacuum still unfilled in the heart of man 
see that it was not an institution for him to uphold.” In, ought to be a warning even to the most bitter of secularists 
other words, the title of the Society should be changed, and | pow they hastily determine to destroy, rather than enlarge 
instead of indicating by it a religious purpose, it should stand | ang popularize, so noble a national institution as the Church 
openly forward as bent on destroying a political enemy. It of England. That those of the working-class who already hold 
should transform itself from a society for “the liberation of Reli-| Jefined religious convictions may obtain such sympathy 
gion from State patronage and control ”’ into a society for ‘the! and jnstruction as they need within the limits of gec. 
liberation of Politics from Church patronage and con-| tarjan organizations is, no doubt, true enough. But how 
trol.” The Conference did not, however, enter at all heartily | many of those who really feel the need of some supernatural 
into the advice. The Nonconformist Ministers present, while ‘light upon their lives hold defined religious convictions 
complimenting the Hon. E. L. Stanley on his advanced views, | at ali? And of those who do not, how few there are who 
deprecated compliance with his advice. They thought that the would not be repelled by the confined intellectual air and 
campaign could be fought at more advantage as a religious cam-| narrow moral limits of sectarian life! The National Church 
paign than as a political one, that an appeal to the religious | may be, in its present condition, little to their liking, but 
convictions of constituencies against the injury which an Estab- | they must at once recognize at least the enormous advan- 
lishment does to the religion of the community will be at least | tage of combining men of almost innumerable varieties of 
not less successful and more worthy of their highest efforts thought within one and the same organization,—an advantage 
than an appeal to the political convictions of constituencies | which, with anything like a thoroughly popular reform, might 
against the injury which an Establishment does to the politics be greatly extended. Free and regular interchange of thought 
of the community. | between the religious denominations external to the Church can 
As we, of course, do not happen to agree with either party, hardly be said to exist at all, while such interchange between the 
to the discussion, we hardly feel called upon to give the Con-/ various religious parties which exist within the Church itself 
ference the aid of our judgment upon this delicate question,— | js necessarily incessant and most important in its effects, in 
whether it be better for Mr. Miall’s purpose to adhere to the| gradually leavening each of those parties with the better 
more noble, dignified, and consistent policy of the past, or to| elements of the others’ creeds. A National Church is, indeed, 
popularize the agitation by at once stigmatizing the Established | the only conceivable expedient under which there can 
Church as the hereditary political enemy of democracy and exist at once very great varieties of spiritual conviction, and 
the working-class. But thus much we may fairly point out| a perpetual circulation of thought upon the grounds of those 
to Mr. Lyulph Stanley, that while the policy hitherto adopted | varieties. Do the working-classes really want to destroy such 
by the Society has at least this advantage,—that all religious | an institution as this, instead of renovating or popularizing it 
men who are convinced by it are quite certain to become | go far as it seems to them to have become the natural ally of 
earnest adherents of the cause, his own view of the Establish- | political exclusiveness? Surely they must see that a nation 
ment as an organization hitherto very hostile to the political | without any common meeting-ground for the purposes of moral 
wishes of the working-classes might be accepted by the people | and spiritual life, is a nation with one great organ of unity 
without any disposition to draw his inference, that it ought) missing, a nation needlessly shorn and crippled of its highest 
to be cut away root and branch. Might not the working-men | opportunities of collective life and feeling. If any- 
retort upon him that precisely the same has been true of the|/thing is notable in the working-class, it is its jealousy 
Universities, and that the political inference has not been the! of the extreme individualism which the spirit of modern 
duty of disestablishing and discarding the Universities, but the | trade has endeavoured to introduce into the labouring 
duty of popularizing and turning their great resources to really | class, and its desire for something of “solidarity” in social 
wise national account; nay, that precisely the same was for-| life, —for individual sacrifices of ambition on behalf of a whole 
merly true of Parliament itself, and that in that case also the | class, for class sacrifices of influence on behalf of a nation. 
political inference was not the duty of abolishing the House of | And is it consistent with aspirations of this kind deliberately 
Commons, but the duty of popularizing it and infusing into it a! to part with the only institution which gives us hope of a 
true sympathy with the people, What can be done with one | religious life more than disunited, sectarian, patchy? Why, 
great national institution can be done also with another. | the very sects which are calling for disestablishment and dis- 
Nobody ever thought of disestablishing and disendowing all the endowment are crying for a common system of education, in 
grammar-schools because they were managed in a close Con-| obedience, we believe, chiefly to an impulse from the people ;— 
servative spirit. There was a previous question, whether that for thirty years ago the Dissenters threw their whole influence 
which was monopolized at present by a small coterie or sect | into the scale of theextremest voluntaryism asregardseducation, 
could not be gained for the people at large. Before hewing no less than as regards worship. Is it not worth while, then, 
down the Establishment as a tree that cumbereth the ground, for those classes whose strong desire for a recognition of their 
simply because Tory or Conservative traditions have grown | common intellectual life and common interests in intellectual 
freely under the shade, is there no wisdom in asking whether, ' matters, has produced the almost unanimous concession of 8 
whatever its past may have been, it could not be made a great scheme of national education, to consider whether the same de- 
help and boon to the working-classes in the future,—whether | sire for unity of national action in relation to higher things may 
there is no room, in the political ideal of that class for a not go further, and produce in the next generation, if not in 
great spiritual rock and shelter in the weary land of every-day this, a similar craving for a common spiritual life, and the 
Jabour and business,—for an institution which should be a freest exchange of convictions and feelings in spiritual matters ? 
standing protest against the perpetual encroachment of worldly | and whether, if this should be so, this blind and premature 
cares ¢ ‘campaign against the National Church may not, then, be 
Even Professor Huxley has described a Church,—not a Jooked back upon as the most fatal of national blunders? For 
Church for worship, it is true, but for presenting the ideal we must remember that America is no example for usin sucha 
ends of human life more vividly to the exhausted spirit, of matter as this. There individual energy is in that headlong 
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ch leaves no room or opportunity for fully realizing | important and delicate mechanical problem to prevent inflammable 
the mischiefs of sectarian isolation, and the need of larger gas coming into unintentional contact with a spark, will, no 
comprehension and a more catholic system in religious | doubt, be one day looked back upon as one of sufficiently gro- 
matters. There, too, there is no dearth of means for | tesque characteristics. Nor has Archdeacon Denison himself 
objects of any kind, a is ~ monopoly _ ed or | any o— a of Ly. oddity of this state of things, 
such as must always hamper an o country, | though he does openly regard the Conscience-clause as the last 

oe danger that if the wealth set apart to the higher | and subtlest achievement of the devil. For what he is horrified 
spiritual uses be once appropriated to lower objects, it will be | at, is not the jealousy felt by a man who adopts one phase of religion 
dificult beyond measure to lay the basis of a great ideal | of his child's accidentally receiving instruction in another phase 
teaching for the nation again. Europe, and not America, | of religion,—that jealousy he shares to the full, What he depre- 
should be a ——— poo — = = bese 9 gogo | — yon is — ey oe permit children 
not a country in Hur q Al 10S | to learn anything whatever in a school not fully imbued with the 
litical and social difficulties are not due to the religious precise religious teaching in which they have been brought up. The 
disintegration of the people, and the uneasy socialistic dreams | (on gcience-clause is the work of the devil only because it isa device 
which fill the vacuum caused by the dissolution of a national f. excusing to parents’ consciences their real indifference to the 
faith. ‘ | proper religious teaching of their children. ‘The Archdeacon is 
Now, can we doubt for a ~ mt that : — the ~ | sometimes thought to be the original of Mr. 'Trollope’s Archdeacon 
put themselves fairly to demand not a destructive, but s ,Grantly, of Plumstead Episcopi. And no doubt there are com- 
pular constructive Church policy, there would be no kind | 10, elements in the two men. But to do the Archdeacon of 
of difficulty in so reorganizing the Church that it would Taunton justice, he is a much less worldly man than Archdeacon 


goa show itself the social ally of the people rather than | Grantly, who would have accepted the Conscience-clause, 


of the one d oo Pathe von 2 ase phe Hoag | grumblingly, no doubt, but still without hesitation, as a matter of 
yg mane of the people os d the unfamiliarity of the | common political prudence and necessity, and would certainly have 
po It is impossible for nal = Peclioment os cure to! ejaculated, * Good heavens ” many times, if assured that in re- 
give . new popular constitution to the Church without a/| nouncing the Devil and all his works, he had renounced the 


popular demand, and hitherto the people have been utterly | Conscience-clause as the last and most malignant of them. ‘The 


indifferent,—not only to the ‘Liberation’ Society’s efforts, venerable Archdeacon of Taunton is a fanatic compared with 


but to the reforming policy which is the proper reply to it. | Archdeacon Grantly, though a fanatic of a very peculiar kind. 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s suggestion that the people must be got | He has no belief whatever in “ religious liberty.” Near twenty 


atin one way or the other is perfectly true. The Church | Years ago he declared his emphatic conviction that the Protestant 


cannot continue as itis. It must either be strengthened by a| Watchword, ‘ Religious Liberty,’ was “a blasphemy against the 
real infusion of popular spirit, or it must fall. But | word of God,” and that it should have been wholly abandoned 
as yet there is no sign either that the people sympathize with | 1» common gratitude to God for the escape of the Church on the 
Mr. Miall, or that they are opposed to him. For our own | Fifth of November, 1605, from the Gunpowder Plot, and that 
parts, we believe that the Church is quite as capable of the authority of the Church should have then been taken 
being made part and parcel of the national life as either | as the law of Anglican consciences in its place. ‘To this he has 
the Universities or Parliament itself. And assuredly it is far | recently added his perfectly consistent explanation of the 
more consonant to the genius of the working-classes that they | duties of Dissenters-bora—to remain Dissenters, and Dissenters 
should try to give a spirit of popular comprehension to the | of the very same creed into which they were born (unless, we sup- 
Church, than that they should waste for all time that noble | pose, converted by miracle, or something very like it). ‘In 
national organization, by a thoughtless act of prodigality com- | ninety-nine cases out of a hundred,” said the Archdeacon the 
mitted in the interests of denominational jealousies and a other day, “nay, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
doctrinaire voluntaryism. ‘thousand, the only religion which brought a man comfort was that 
in which he was bred up, and which he sucked in with his mother's 
| milk. As long as a man was fixed in his faith, he was very much 
ARCHDEACON DENISON. in this position, to quote the words of St. Paul, ‘I find mercy 
M TAINE has, as far as we know, made no study of Arch- | because I did it ignorantly.’ If a man picked out one day what 
¢ deacon Denison. Yet he would, we think, have found in he liked, and another day what he did not like, in regard to reli- 

that dignitary of the Anglican Church a very much more typical | gion, what service was such a religion to him? He had never im- 
specimen of English character than he has found a typical specimen | puted a wrong motive even to persons who did not belong to the 
of English poetry in Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.” Archdeacon | Church of England, and he knew very well that there were quite 
Denison, the sharp, definite, authoritative Church dignitary, under- | as honest people out of the Church of England as there were 
stood to be usually a ten-minutes’ preacher, who loves a battle and in it. In the name of God, whatsoever their religion might be, 
loves a joke, and yet has been compelled, by his Church principles, | let them hold it absolutely fast, and not mix it up with any others.” 
toseparate himself almost entirely from his friends, and stand nearly | Now, consider the very curious state of mind and character 
alone in crotchetty isolation, could not have existed out of England; | indicated by this position,—this advice that every one, except 
and in England he is peculiar enough to illustrate the ten- | possibly one in a thousand, should stick to the creed in which he 
dency of some of our habits of thought far more perfectly than an | was born as the only one he can possibly make any real religious 
average Englishman of the same class could illustrate them, | use of,—a position perfectly consistent with the Archdeacon’s 
because in him you see on the very surface the course of currents other position that the boast of “religious liberty” is a sort of 
of conviction and of veins of habit which in other men, though | “blasphemy” against the Providence which places you under a 

they run deep into the character, are hidden by the reserve | definite spiritual authority from your birth upwards. ‘This isa posi- 

and what is called the common-sense of the English nature. | tion which implies an utter despair of obtaining any test of truth, 

The ecclesiastical personage who only last week seriously made, at | which makes truth to consist,—at least in this life, and for each 

public meeting in ‘Taunton summoned to discuss the founda- | individual,—in the most rigid fidelity to the spiritual habits of 

tion of an undenominational school, this declaration, “I believe | youth,—and which places an Anglican, therefore, in relation to 

the Conscience-clause to be the invention of the devil ; I have | other forms of Christian truth around him, just in the same sort 

hot the least doubt of it,” is a type sulliciently unique to of position in which, socially speaking, a squire, as such, stands to 

deserve a little study at our hands. And yet the key to the a tradesman, or artisan, or farmer, or labourer. As such a one may 
Archdeacon would be quite missed if we failed to see that this | be grateful for being born in comparatively affluent circumstances, 
opinion, grotesque as it seems from a practical and experimental | and ought to be compassionate, and even generous, to those who are 
point of view, is not so unintelligible as it sounds to mere social | born in less affluent circumstances, but should never try to make the 
intelligence. It is a very odd state of society, if you only come to | latter discontented with their providential position in society ; so an 
think carefully of it, in which almost everybody is so terribly afraid | Anglican should be grateful for being born an Anglican and not a 
of anybody else’s religion touching the minds of his own children, | Dissenter, but should never attempt to make a Dissenter into an 
that all the inventiveness of statesmen is exhausted in devising the | Anglican, for what he has ‘‘sucked in with his mother’s milk,” 
most jealous safeguards against the clandestine or unconscious and | that and that alone can really come out in his life. ‘Thus religious 
Unintentional diffusion of unwelcome religious influences. The age | truth, for this world at least and the inhabitants of it, is not one, 
in which it was a political problem at least as important, as diffi- | but many ; some may have more of it than others, but this they 
cult, and as delicate, to guard against the calamity of A’s child hear- | can never know till they get rid of the fixed habits by which alone 
ing any explanation of B's religious faith, as it ever could be an | they can assimilate it. As some are born in the ranks of the aris- 
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tocracy, others in the ranks of menial labour, and the one position 
may be better (happier) than the other, but could not be better 
for one not born to it, so there may be ranks of spiritual faith, but 
one rank is not usually accessible to any born in another rank. 
All you can do is to make the best of the religious position to 
which it has pleased God to call you. 

And of course this quaint ecclesiastical fatalism has a very 
marked effect on the character of the venerable dignitary who 
carries it out so consistently. He thinks it very wrong not to teach 
and to learn thoroughly the creed into which you were born, And 
he hits very hard at the faithlessness of those who neglect 
this. But then he is also painfully aware that he is liable to be 
hit very hard in return by those who cannot see that a hundred 
different types of faith, all equally true to those who are educated into 
them, can hardly command a people’s deepest reverence ; and 


while his theory is that he ought to expect such hitting, and not to | 


mind it, his practice is to mind it very much, and to shrink as 
sensitively from it as a nobleman does when told by a plebeian that 
the accident of birth cannot be intrinsically sacred. The Arch- 
deacon told the Vicar of St. Mary’s, Taunton, the other day, 
‘‘QOne is always hitting right and left in debate, and one must 
take hits in return,” but no sooner did it come to be his turn to 
‘‘take hits,” than he showed himself sore at every touch, and 


so often threatened to dissolve the meeting, that miscella- | 


neous members of it protested loudly against his needless 
sensitiveness and his multiplied interruptions. And this is 
precisely what we should expect from a religious theory which 
grounds the individual creed so completely on personal position 
and habit, asto make faith a mere domestic tradition. On the one 
hand, such a view conduces to a dogged John-Bullish tenacity of 
creed, for it exempts the holder of it from any necessity for 
making sure of his grounds and justifications. On the other hand, 
there is something so startling in this proposition, that of a 
hundred creeds of which at least ninety-nine must be in error in 
relation to any distinct point of doctrine, each must be exhaust- 
ively taught, and taught without any sort of compromise 
to those who are born, as it were, under its star,—that the 
man who holds it, however tenaciously he may fortify himself in 
the customary home of his spiritual habits, is constantly smarting 
under the sense of the paradox of his position, and wincing at 
every vivid delineation of it. 
than to watch the action and reaction of this system on Arch- 
deacon Denison, When he alone is speaking you seem to sce the 
easy, tenacious, indomitable, wilful Kaglishman whom nothing 
can stir from his position, who gives blows rather recklessly and 


And nothing can be more amusing | 


takes them cheerfully, who even in the spiritual region is some- | 
thing of the goodnatured pugilist, expecting to be attacked, ready | 


for self-defence, and almost unable to yield to an antagonist, even if 
he could ever think himself beaten. 


man who knows how vulnerable his position is, in spite of his theory, 
and who, though he pretends he does not need any justification at 
all for insisting that it is his sacred duty to teach all he has himself 
believed from childhvod to every child he is permitted to teach, 
yet cannot help perceiving, against his own will, the oddity of 


But when another is assailing | 
him, you see, on the contrary, the sensitive, restless anxiety of a | much their own way, in spite of their poor allowances; but Lord 


his theory, and feeling the weakness he will not recognize. | 


While you cannot help respecting the burliness of the Churchman, 
who not only confesses his certainty that the Conscience-clause is 
the invention of the devil, but has had his name * erased from 
the books of the University of Oxford,” because, by dispensing with 


- . . Bites 
hand, what cau be weaker or more indicative of nervous inability 


to sustain his own case than those perpetual interruptions of hj 

from the chair, to the effect that ‘* he could not allow that sort - 
thing to be stated,” that ‘‘ the speaker was not justified in comin 

to any such conclusion,” that he would dissolve the meeting i 
there was another personal allusion, and so forth, with which the 
venerable Archdeacon continuously interlarded hig adversary’s 
very moderate speech ? 

The truth is, that except under criticism Archdeacon Denison 
really manages to confine his gaze to the system he has 
imbibed at every pore during his whole life, and while 
he can do so, he is happy and strong; but he cannot do 
so while he opens his ears to remarks the force of which every 
intelligent man must appreciate,—and the Archdeacon would be 
thoroughly intelligent, but for his self-fortified obstinacy of 
nature,—and, therefore, you then see the bold, cheerful, manly 
habit-fashioned Churchman becoming the captious, impatient, 
almost querulous controversialist, who cannot listen to two 
sentences without attempting to take a distinction with. 
out a difference. Such a strong tower of fixed habitual 
belief as the venerable Archdeacon presents to us in one 
aspect, and such a shrinking, riddled intellectual front as he 
presents to us in another aspect, would be only possible to an 
Englishman, and only to him under the very peculiar conditions 
_ of the life of a dignitary in a national Church which is yet in but 
a very modified sense the Church of the people. 





SIMPLICITY OR SPLENDOUR? 
0 BISMARCK has just delivered to the German Par. 
liament a long and very amusing sermon upon a text which 
is always of interest to Englishmen, and is just now the subject 
|}in all our great cities of very warm debate,—does the visible 
splendour of an office tend to increase its power? Prince Bis- 
|marck says it does, that an Ambassador, for example, who can 
| keep up a great appearance, live in an imposing hotel, and enter- 
| tain royally, will create a greater impression of the power of the 
| State which accredits him than a poorly-paid man who must live 
| quietly, and avoid striking the multitude by personal display. Of 
‘course, said the Priuce, who knows men and things in many 
| countries, educated persons are not moved by such shows; but the 
| multitudes are, Germany, for example, looming greater in their 
| eyes when representel by a great Ambassador with £6,000 a year 
than when represented by a quiet little Envoy with only £4,000. 
Lord Palmerston held the same idea, and once told Mr. Cobden 
and a Committee of the [louse of Commons that a Minister of 
State whose front door was opened by a housemaid might be a 
most excellent Minister, but would soon lose a portion of public 
Mr. Cobden retorted that American Envoys had very 


respect. 


Palmerston would only admit that the Union was a sort of enfant 
terrible among States, and not expected to do things exactly like 
other people. Mr. Gladstone expressed the same sentiment when 
defending the Royal appanages, and the whole Ilouse of Lords 
endorsed it recently when discussing the Judges’ pay. Napoleonl. 
was strongly in favour of splendour, occasionally sending distinct 
reminders to his Marshals and great oflicials that they were not 


| spending enough, and Mr. Disraeli has over and over again re- 


denominational tests, that University has become “an irreligious 


body,” you cannot help pitying the complete inability to enter into 
the minds of others which causes the curious soreness of this 
same burly Churchman when subjected to criticism. 

What, for instance, can be more thoroughly manly, burly, and 
English in the best sense than the following, from the Archdeacon’s 
speech at Taunton ?—‘ There was not much despotic authority 
remaining in this country at the present time; and, perhaps, that 
was a very happy thing. 
maining still, and that was the authority of the chairman of a 
meeting. He was sometimes knocked down at a meeting himself, 
and he was glad of it afterwards. But they had met there to con- 


sider an important public question, apart from any personal 
‘certain grandeur of ceremonial; a Catholic Bishop may walk, 


matters whatever; and that was the reason he had come there, 
notwithstanding that he had been asked by a great number of 
friends not todo so. If, instead of the mild and gentle address 
sent to him, he had been told that people would have met him on 
the bridge to shy him into the river, he believed he should have 
come all the same; and, more than that, he believed that when 
he came to the bridge, instead of carrying out their threat they 


But there was one thing despotic re- | 


would have allowed him to go by unmolested.” And, on the other , 


corded the same opinion in his books. Sustained stateliness of 
life, he thinks or says, excites popular reverence for the great 
nobles, a notion which was the key-note to the personal 
policy of Louis X{V. So widely, moreover, is it enter- 
tained in England that it affects much of our political orga- 
nization, being one of the strongest pleas put forward, by our- 
selves among others, for large allowances to the Tirone, and aa 
argument constantly heard iu favour of the salaries of the Bishops. 
They must not, it is frankly said, go about like Dissenting 
ministers, or even Catholic Archbishops, or nobody will respect 
them. It is assumed that the people like splendour, or at all 
events are impressed by it, and that the awe thus produced is aa 
easy substitute for the additional power with which it might other- 
wise be needful to clothe the great officials. A Czar may live 
simply, it is said, but a Constitutional Sovereign should maintain & 


because he can excommunicate, but a Protestant Bishop, who can 
only advise, requires the artificial aid of a visible rank. One even 
hears in society that such and such a statesman does not do enough, 
and would be indefinitely more powerful if anybody would leave 
him a quarter or half a million, and in one instance a party pape 
actually scolded the Premier for not inhabiting a house big enough 
to hold the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
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We wonder if this idea, so very general and so constantly acted 
on in England, is true, —if Bismarck is right, or Frederic, who held 
that men reverenced only power, and that an Envoy controlling 
100,000 men in ashabby surtout would be more respected than 
an Envoy controlling half that number in a coat covered with 
gold and lace. Most peoplein England, we know, agree with the 
German Chancellor, and especially those who for themselves 
refer simplicity, but think that what they prefer their inferiors 
in esthetical knowledge are pretty sure to dislike. ‘The evidence, 
however, is not by any means so clear as they imagiue, much of 
it seeming to show that while the crowd is slightly awed by 
splendour, it also resents its own awe, and dislikes the office which 
demands from it such an annoying emotion. ‘This is undoubtedly 
trae of the English Episcopacy, which would be twice as powerful 


with the populace if the Bishops had moderate incomes and no | 


peerages, and thrice as powerful with the clergy, but we must 


admit that on this point a disturbing thought intrudes. The | 


secret idea of all Christians, an idea very seldom acted on, is that 
wealth is a snare, grandeur a delusion, and rank a temptation to 
worldliness, and as, by an unreasonable but universal prejudice, 
Bishops are required to be more Christian than other men, their 
pomp excites an additional and artificial odium. But even in 
secular offices we are not quite sure of the soundness of the 
popular opinion, suspect that the mass of the people despise and 
resent splendour, and especially unusual splendour, more than 
they respect it. What else but this feeling —call it envy, 
jealousy, simplicity, what you will—has banished splendour 
of dress so entirely from men’s society and from the streets 
of our cities? Costliness of dress has not disappeared, but 
only splendour, only that form of costliness which the uneducated 
eye can perceive. 
habit, a break in that habit of course creates remark, and even a 
fecling of annoyance ; but it is odd, if the love of splendour be real 
or deeply-rooted, that we do not carry it abroad with us, Colonial 
dignitaries being just like other men, and Indian diguitaries, 
the Viceroy excepted, less splendid than English squires of the 
second grade. The Americans are very like Englishmen, with 
different traditions, and as a people they dislike and deprecate 
splendour, prefer not to elect rich men, and gave Mr. Lincoln his 
majority in part because he was a rail-splitter, and therefore 
closer to their sympathies in matters of daily life. Any innova- 
tion in the easy ways of the White House is acutely resented, and 
President Pierce fell twenty degress in popular reverence when 
the Radical journals announced that he had put his coachman and 
grooms into a handsome livery. An English crowd distinctly dis- 
likes the appearance of well-to-doishness, and if in a good-tem- 
pered mood enjoys tearing a broad-cloth coat off a decent 
man’s back nearly as much as thrashing a policeman into 
hospital. It is all envy? Never mind what it is, though 
we doubt that, the point not being the explanation of the 
feeling, but the existence or non-existence of the feeling 
itself. The difficulty in a country like this, where the necessity of 
splendour has been preached so long, and has been so acceptable a 
doctrine to the middle-class, is to test the question by illustrations, 
but there area few. We should say, as a matter of fact, that a 
County-Court Judge often succeeds in maintaining better discip- 


line in his rough Court than a Red Judge does in his higher 


tribunal, aud that in London a stipendiary magistrate with £1,200 
a year is distinctly more feared in his Court than the Lord 
Mayor, who has just as much power and ten times as much mag- 
nificence. We should say, also, that no official under the Crown 
is so abjectly reverenced within the sphere of his authority as the 
Post Captain in command of a big ship, though he is the worst 
paid of all men in the Queen’s service, is usually very poorsand 
maintains no splendour, except such as is implied in the traditional 
severity aud miuuteness of naval etiquette. 
are very strictly obeyed, though they stand so close to the men; 
and so when on duty are all classes of American officials, the 
testimony of all travellers beiag that the Americans bear too much 
from people who are exactly like themselves. ‘That there would 
be dangers and disadvantages of another kind in any attempt at 
Republican simplicity we do not deny, fearing always that power 
unless paid will trausmute itself into money; but that simplicity 
Would diminish the public reverence is a very important proposi- 
on, which we cannot consider yet proved. It might diminish it, 
but there is wonderfully little evidence beyond a vague impression 
that it would, 

We said just now that we doubted if envy was the first cause 
of the dislike to splendour sometimes manifested among Evglish- 
Speaking men, and we do doubt, for we believe it to proceed much 
more from a rough and oppressive kind of realism, a desire to get 


Wherever external stateliness has become a_ 


Foremen in a yard | 


| at the man himself, and impatience of so many surroundings, If 
there is no feeling of this kind, why do we, as a nation, express 
at all times such a theoretic admiration of simplicity ? There is no 
social coercion upon us in that respect, as there is upon several 
other points. No journal will lose a subscriber because it preaches 
up magnificence even as a duty, and no orator would lose a vote 
if he expressed about simplicity the opinion which Mr. Bass ex- 

_ pressed about teetotalism. It cannot be all hypocrisy ; there must be 
some sort of cause for so universal a tone, and we believe we have 
indicated what it is. If so, the plain man in the ugly black coat 

_ who can govern England and is invested with authority to do it, 
will be as much respected by the crowd as any diguitary whose 
footmen outshine the lilies of the field. 





ENCKE’'S COMET. 
\ ITIL an opera-glass—possibly with the naked eye—there 
can now be seen each evening towards the west one of the 
most remarkable Comets known to astronomers. It is not, indeed, 
one of those amaziug objects whose appearance used of old to 
inspire fear among the nations; nor does it present a very striking 
picture when viewed with even the most powerful telescope. We 
have before us, as we write, a sketch of this comet taken by Dr. 
Huggins with the splendid telescope lately placed in his hands by 
the Royal Society, and this drawing presents only a faint un- 
symmetrical cloud slightly condensed on the side where a larger 
comet would have a tail. Yet not even the splendid comets of 
1843, 1858, and 1861 outvie this little cloud in real interest, or 
convey to the thoughtful mind a more instructive lesson. For the 
faint nebulous gleam is the famous comet named after Encke,—the 
first comet ever shown to travel in a short period, and on a com- 
paratively settled course around the orb which rules our Earth and 
her fellow-planets. Talley’s comet had long before been proved 
to be a member of the Sun's family; but the course on which it 
| travels is unplanetary to a very high degree; it passes from little 
more than one-half the earth’s distance from the sun into those far- 
distant depths where Neptune pursues his dismal career ; it ranges far 
away from that general level near which the planets travel ; and 
it pursues its course, not as the planets do, from west to east, but 
from east to west. So that though Halley’s comet belongs to the 
sun’s family, he is but an unruly member of it. Encke’s comet, on the 
other hand, is little less staid than some of the planets belonging to 
that strange ring which circles between the paths of Mars and 
Jupiter. It travels the right way round the sun, and in its widest 
excursion keeps far within the path of giant Jupiter, while the slope 
or tilt of its path is even less than that of some planetary orbits, 
Its very aspect suggests the settled nature of this comet, for though 
it changes visibly in shape as it approaches the sun, and has even 
been detected on one or two occasions attempting, as it would 
seem, to throw out a tail, yet these efforts have never resulted in 
any marked success. Lalley’s comet, on the other hand, has be- 
haved most strangely in this respect. On most of the occasions 
when it has been in our neighbourhood it has had a magnificent 
tail; but Sir John Herschel tells us that the fine new tail which it 
threw out in the autumn of 1835 had disappeared on January 21, 
1836, taking the head (all but the nucleus) along with it; and 
this when the comet was just in that part of its course where one 
would have expected to see the tail most fully developed. ‘Then it 
swelled out so rapidly that in seventeen days its bulk had increased 
more than seventy-fold, and as the comet passed away towards the 
cold regions it had come from it changed in shape ‘as if it 
intended to develop a new tail.” 
| Encke’s comet is remarkable, then, among comets because, unlike 
most comets, it varies little in aspect, and moves on a course little 
distinguished from the paths of the planets. But there is much 
else to attract us to the study of this little body. We speak of it, 
indeed, as little; but perbaps this description will be thought 
inexact, when we mention that the comet sometimes occupies a 
much larger space than this earth. It is little, however, as 
respects its mass or weight; for it has been known to approach 
very close to Mercury, the least of all the planets; and though 
Mercury swayed the comet notably from its track, the comet in no 
sensible way disturbed Mercury. It is far from being beyond 
belief,—on the contrary, it is highly probable,—that if the whole 
mass of this object could be collected into a convenient bulk and 
placed upon the earth, a wan of average strength couid readily lift 
| it. Nay, there are those who think that the whole mass of many 
| far larger comets would scarcely fill a wine-glass, if compressed to 
the density of water. Be this as it may, there can be little question 
that Encke’s comet is ‘ a mere bunch of vapours,” to use the words 
| applied by Sir John Herschel to another comet. 
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It is worthy of notice, in the next place, that this comet was | his lordship the injustice of associating him with the Harrow 
detected several times before its real nature was recognized. School Scheme, or with the Commission that framed it.—] am, 
Méchain detected it on January 17, 1786, and was not a little | Sir, &c., Joun JENKyN Browy ’ 
gratified to find that he had anticipated Messier, the most laborious | Birmingham, November 20, 1871. 
comet-seeker of those days. It may have been on this very | 
occasion, indeed, that Messier, as the story runs, missed a new 
comet through the interruption caused by his wife’s fatal illness, — 
a circumstance which led him some time after to mistake con- Sir,—I shall not attempt to discuss the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown's 
dolences addressed to him as a widower, and to inveigh against the | curious numerical calculations about the Churchmen and Tories 
unhappy chance which had enabled another “ to discover one of his | who are on the governing bodies of Endowed Schools. A statement 
comets.” His comets! On the next occasion, November 7, 1795, | incapable of verification is hardly a fit subject for argument, No 
this comet was discovered by a lady, no other than Miss Caroline | official or other trustworthy data exist on this point. I doubt 
Herschel, sister of the greatest astronomer the world has known. | whether the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners themselves could 
Thulis, of Marseilles, saw the comet again in October, 1805. | supply the information, even if they were asked to do so. A central 
It was not until November, 1818, that the last discovery | Committee at Birmingham, which exists only for sectarian pur- 
(properly so-called) took place. For then the comet’s path was | poses, and is necessarily ignorant of the character and fitness of 
determined, and at every return since then astronomers have | these local appointments, may nevertheless find means to designate 
known precisely when and where the comet would come into view. | each of them by some party name, and to classify Tories and 
They are as confident, almost, respecting its periodical return , Liberals, Churchmen and Dissenters. But this is precisely what 
(three times in ten years) as about the motions of Mars or Mercury ; | the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, by the express terms of their 
and they would even be quite as confident, but for a contingency Act, are forbidden to do. ‘They are bound indeed, during the three 
to which the planets are fortunately not exposed. It happened a months which follow publication, to consider objections and 
few years since that a comet of much the same nature as Encke’s, | criticisms from all parties interested ; and it would be a legitimate 
and supposed like it to be a settled member of the Solar family, | ground of remonstrance, if ia any given place the governing body, 
divided itself into two distinct comets; nor did its vagaries end | as constituted in the scheme, was found to have a party complexion, 
with this achievement, for though the double comet came back yet | or not to enjoy the confidence of the inhabitants. If Mr. Brown 
once again along the assigned track, it has never since been seen, will point out a single case in which a local complaint of this kind 
so that some astronomers suppose that it has divided into parts too | has been made and disregarded, he will do a public service. 

small to be separately discerned. | A careful perusal of the Act will show that great respect is 
Encke's comet, however, must not suffer in reputation because | paid in it to existing trustees, that their consent, on questions 
a brother comet has been thus dissipated. Astronomers have | of apportionment, on the conversion of useless charities to educa- 
seen no signs, either in the motions or in the changes of appear- | tional purposes, and on other matters, is essential to the success 
ance of the comet, which would lead them to entertain any doubts | of the negotiations which are to result in the passing of a scheme, 
respecting its remaining for many centuries a member of the Solar | and that by such consent, in many critical cases, reference to a 
family. One peculiarity, however, its motions manifest, which | legal tribunal can be dispensed with. I presume it is on this 
suggests the conclusion that at no indefinitely distant epoch it | ground, as well as with a view to guard against too abrupt a tran- 
will be destroyed by the Sun himself. It is circling in a continu- | sition, that the Commissioners are accustomed to name in the 
ally diminishing orbit, and always in a shorter period. At the schemes as the first co-optative governors gentlemen already serv- 
time of its first discovery it accomplished the circuit of its path in | ing on the trust, and necessarily familiar with the state of its pro- 
about 1,213 days (taking one circuit with another) ; at present its perty. ‘The Schools’ Inquiry Commission specially recommended 
period is rather less than 1,210 days. It is the generally received | that the number of such trustees should be equal to that of the 
opinion (though Sir J. Herschel suggested another explanation) | new governors appointed by representative bodies. And I have 
that this constant hastening—which implies a constant tendency | been unable to find any scheme of the Commissioners in which the 
in the comet's path to draw nearer towards the sun, is due to the | number of co-optative governors is permanently to exceed half of 
resistance of some very rare medium, through which the solid | theentirebody. It is true that in many the number at first named 
planets pass without appreciable check. If so (and it is difficult | jg larger, with a view, I suppose, to make the necessary change easier 
to resist the conclusion) the comet is doomed to destruction. The | and more gradual, and to show due respect to existing trustees; 
nearer its path draws to the sun the greater the resistance which | but provision appears to be always made in such cases that these 
the comet will experience,—as well because the interplanetary | shall be reduced to a certain limit before any vacancy is filled up. 
atmosphere must be denser near the sun than elsewhere, as because | I have now before me, e.g., the published schemes for Bradford and 
the comet’s motion must grow continually more rapid. ‘This last Ripon, in the one of which ten and in the other nine persons are 
circumstance, indeed, will seem to many a strange result of the | named as co-optatives. But there are special provisions that the 
resistance experienced by the comet, but it is none the less certain | normal limit shall be in the one case six and in the other five of 
that such a result must follow. The time will at length come, | such governors. This is a fact entirely overlooked by Mr. Brown, 
then, when this comet at each return to the sun will graze his | and it vitiates the whole of his statistics. I have no doubt that 
mighty orb, giving up gradually more and more of its substance, | everyone of these nineteen gentlemen appears in the Birmingham 
until finally it is completely absorbed by him, and so vanishes for | lettres de cachet ticketed with some party name; but since the 
ever from the planetary system. | arrangement is wholly provisional, the inference your readers 

It remains only to be noticed that Dr. Huggins has already | would naturally draw from his statement is entirely misleading. 
succeeded in testing the light of this comet with the spectroscope. | Indeed, Mr. Brown seems to be unaware that co-optation, when 
Like those few of its fellows which have been similarly examined, | jt begins to work, will be only an indirect, but still very effective 
it consists in the main of self-luminous vapour,—or at least (for | form of popular representation. It amounts in effect to an 
one must not be too positive about these abnormal bodies) it arrangement whereby certain representative and official persons 
shines with light having the same qualities under spectroscopic | are named as governors, with power, under specified limitations, to 
‘analysis as the light of glowing gases. It seems to be, as wehave add to their number. And since the co-optatives do not exceed in 
already said for another reason, a ‘* mere bunch of vapours.” | number the other governors drawn from without, it follows that 
——— | on the first vacancy these outside governors will be in the ma- 
| jority, and that their nominee will be as much the representative 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. of the public as the mayor of a town is, although he is chosen for 
——_—>— that oflice, not directly by the inhabitants, but indirectly by the 

THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ COMMISSIONERS. | corporation, who represent the inhabitants. 

A CORRECTION. | Ido not think it quite ingenuous to group together official and 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR. "] | co-optative governors, and to describe them as having interests 
Str,—lIn the letter which you did me the honour to insert in the | apart from those elected by the public. For setting aside the 
last issue of the Spectator the following sentence occurs :—‘‘ We single case of a parochial clergyman, every governor ex ojjicio 8 
remember also that one of the Commissioners has a seat at both | necessarily a representative man. ‘The mayor, the port-reeve of 
Boards.” I need hardly say that I referred to Lord Lyttelton, | bailiff in an unincorporated town, a recorder, an M.P., the 
and that I was under the impression that he was one of the Public | chairman of a local board, of a school board, or of a board of 
Schools’ Commissioners, as well as one of the Endowed Schools’ guardians, is the product in some way or other of popular repre- 
Commissioners. sentation, and ought in candour, for the purposes of this discus 
I find that I was mistaken, and I exceedingly regret that I did , sion, to be classed as such, And though it is easy to describe the 
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NONCONFORMISTS AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
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co-optatives as & separate class, ‘‘the lineal descendants of self- 
elected bodies,” it is manifest that under the altered system they 
must cease to possess this character, for I have shown that they 
will not be self-elective at all, but chosen in every case by a body 
in which representatives will form the majority. In fact, it may 
be broadly stated that while the immediate effect of the scheme is 


to introduce new and popular ingredients to the extent of one-half, 


the ultimate effect will be that the whole body will be composed of 


such ingredients. 
Mr. Brown's reference to the Report of the Schools’ Inquiry 


Commission betrays a very superficial and inaccurate acquaintance | 
One of the cardinal recommendations of | 


with that document. 
the Commission related to the establishment of Provincial Coun- 
cils, each of which should have the oversight of a large district, 
and frame schemes for co-ordering and improving all the endowed 
schools in it. And in support of this recommendation, the Com- 
missioners cited, inter alia, the Cantonal Council (/rziehungsrath) 
of Zurich. But the English Parliament deliberately disregarded 
the whole of this part of the report, declined to sanction the 
creation of Provincial Boards at all, but preferred to enact the En- 
dowed Schools’ Bill, entrusting to a central Commission the duty 
of framing separate schemes for separate foundations,—a work for 
which the Educational Council of Zurich affords no precedent 
whatever. Nor is Mr. Brown more fortunate in his reference to 
¢he Walsall case. He describes it as one in which a church has 
een built at the expense of the school, and in which the Commis- 
gioners have sanctioned the misappropriation. He evidently does 
not know that the church at Walsall was built under the express 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament, which it is not the 
usiness of the Commissioners either to impeach or to condone. 

I am far from expressing surprise or complaint at the irri- 

tated and jealous tone apparent in these Nonconformist protests. 
I regard it, and Churchmen generally will do well to regard it— 
not without sadness—as a new illustration of a very old truth, that 
injustice ever breeds injustice. For many years the Dissenters 
have clearly suffered in this matter a great wrong. The decision 
dn the famous Ilminster case excluded them absolutely from all 
share in the government of many grammar-schools. And now 
they seek to redress the balance by the perpetration of another 
wrong in the opposite direction. They are not content to see all 
disabilities removed, and Dissenters left to take their fair chance 
with the rest of the community. ‘They ask for a wholesale dis- 
placement of those of the existing ‘Trustees who happen to be 
Churchmen or Tories. They desire that Nonconformists eo nomine 
shall be placed upon the trusts. They wish Clause 17 to be 
obeyed when Dissenters seek admission and disobeyed when 
Churchmen are in question. Mr. Brown does not disguise 
‘his desire to make the Endowed Schools’ Act an instrument for 
furthering the disestablishment of the Church, nor the determina- 
tion of himself and his friends to find in this Act and in the 
Elementary Education Act a battle-ground on which the Non- 
conformists may smite their ancient foes. But these were not the 
objects contemplated by the Legislature, nor ought they, as I con- 
‘ceive, to be viewed with the smallest favour by the Endowed Schools’ 
Commissioners, who have been invested with judicial functions, 
and who are bound to act impartially in the interests of education, 
for the benefit of the entire community, and within the strict 
limits of their own legal powers. I continue to hope that the Com- 
mission will disregard the passionate denunciations alike of Arch- 
‘deacon Denison, who complains that they are un-Churching and 
secularizing the education of the country, and of the political 
Nonconformists of Birmingham, who attribute to them the 
€eliberate purpose of ‘‘ Torifying and Churchifying ” it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALPHA. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 


Sir,—The exception taken by the Dissenters in your columns and 
€isewhere to the action of the Endowed Schools’ Commission in 
Placing the rector or incumbent of the parish ex officio on the 
managing body of endowed schools, seems to me to rest upon a 
misapprehension of the true position of the clergy in the National 
Church. That the Rector should occupy a place in the manage- 
ment of an educational institution in his parish seems to be only 
natural and proper, when we reflect that he is an officer of the 


| his benefice, which would speedily be filled up by a minister 
prepared to carry out the national jiat. 

Such being the position of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, it seems unwise and unnecessary to exclude or even to 
omit a valuable public officer from the management of institutions 
which may fairly be considered to be within his department (for 
he has a duty to perform to the State in all matters bearing on 
enlightenment, morals, or learning), simply because those who do 
not agree with him in religious views, and who prefer to worship 
apart, choose to reckon every additional duty he performs and 
service he undertakes as a personal grievance and a sectarian wrong. 

If, therefore, it should prove to be the case that the rector can- 
not legally be appointed trustee or manager of an endowed school 
ex officio as minister of the State Church, such legal exclusion 
ought to be at once removed, and I urge this especially, on the 
ground that the State has a right to the best services of well-paid 
and highly-educated public servants. 

I venture to hope that you will insert this letter in your widely- 
read paper, because it seems to me that the true view of a State 
Church, so strongly advocated and eloquently explained by Cole- 
ridge, is beginning to be lost sight of, and, moreover, that such 
true view is at the present moment especially valuable, inasmuch 
as thoughtful men begin to doubt the certainty and to estimate 
at its real value the importance of the small differences which 
divide the Protestant Churches, and at the same time they tend 
more and more to cleave to the ideal of combined and national 
worship of the Creator and Lord of the Universe. If I am right in 
this supposition, Mr. Miall and your Nonconformist correspon- 
dents are moving in a direction opposite and antagonistic to the 
healthiest and wisest tendency of modern thought. 

It is as an advanced Liberal, and at the same time a thorough 
supporter of Church and Queen, that I have the honour to subscribe 
myself yours, &c., Rusticvus. 





THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your article last week on Mr. Lowe’s memorandum, you 
advert to his objection that if he were bound to coin all the silver 
that anyone chose to bring him for that purpose the silver coinage 
would exceed the wants of the community, and would consequently 
become depreciated, and you proceed to say that the objection 
‘* would be unanswerable if silver were legal tender to any amount, 
but being a legal tender only for 40s., we cannot see what Mr, 
Lowe is afraid of. Nobody would ask for silver coin which he 
could not pay his debts with, particularly if, as Mr. Lowe fears, 
there occurred an appreciation of gold.” 

What is Mr. Lowe afraid of? Why, precisely of this,—that 
there would be a depreciation of the silver coin, and would that 
be no evil of itself? Ifa free coinage were allowed, the first who 
succeeded in getting possession of the Mint with their silver would 
make a gain of 10 per cent. at the expense of the country. As 
the silver coinage became depreciated, the gain of the bullion 
merchant would be diminished ; but it would still be profitable to 
bring silver to be coined until the depreciation reached 10 per 
cent., when the entire trade of the country would be subjected to 
the enormous inconvenience of a depreciation of one branch of the 
currency, and the possessors of silver would be no better off than 
they are now.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS AND OF MAN. 
(To THe EpirorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There seems room for a word, if you can find space for it, 
in reply to “ Philozooist,” not so much in the way of argument as 
of history, in reference to opinion on Immortality. Your corre- 
spondent says, “if man's immortality be accepted as proven,” 
certain consequences will follow favourable to the survival of the 
higher animals. But what if it be not “accepted as proven ”? 
There is no small company of our contemporaries who think that 
the phenomena of animal intelligence and moral feeling, taken in 
connection with animal death, throw more doubt on the natural 
eternal immortality of mankind than can be dissipated by assum- 
ing the immortality of mankind as proven, and then extending a 
similar hope to the ‘higher animals.” Under any theory of 
evolution, we seem to be compelled either to abandon the doctrine 











State, appointed for the purpose of teaching the religion that the 
State has selected in the parish in which he resides. Many years | 


ago he was a Roman Catholic, he is now a Protestant, teaching | 


certain doctrines and using certain formularies prescribed by | 
Parliament. If Parliament, or in other words the nation, should 

hereafter decide to adopt any other form of creed or worship, he 
would have to accept the modified creed or ritual, or else to resign 


of man’s special immortality, or to extend the expectation of 
eternal survival to all living creatures. 

In this difficulty it is not to be wondered at that an ancient 
belief is reviving with immense force over all Christendom (held, 
as I understand, among others, by the late illustrious Réthe), that 
the notion of man’s absolute immortality under a sinful condition 


| isa mistake, that it is the very object of the Incarnation of 
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the Divine Life to communicate immortality to mankind, but 
that its enjoyment will be restricted to ‘‘ regenerate” and curable 
men, the evil residue of the human race which may resist all | 
present or future redemptive methods lasting long enough only to 
receive “ the due reward of their deeds,” in a judgment usually 
described as ‘‘ death,” “perishing,” and “destruction.” It is 
evident that under this view of conditional immortality, com- 
municated by supernatural grace, the Christian faith of many may | 
be preserved who at present feel themselves compelled to reject ix 
toto a Revelation supposed to base itself on an immortality in man 
which comparative science, both physical and metaphysical, does 


not seem tosupport by evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp WHITE. 





them,—a _ prize easily won, but if by such means, not 
more legitimate than the success of the preacher who fillea 
his church by standing on his head in the pulpit. No artist 
can be in the first rank who is insensible to beauty of form, or 
seriously deficient in the power of expressing it, and Mr, Goodwin 
shows that he is now fully alive to this truth. He has also grown 
stronger in his strongest point. Lis colour, without losing a jot 
of its brilliance, has gained in delicacy and transparence, He 
has, for the present at least, abandoned the pernicious practice of 
loading the paper with minute patches of dry pigment, and ig 
| allowing the paper to shine through transparent washes hag 
| entered on the right road to eminence in water-colour painting, 
| The general effect of the three sketches above-mentioned is as of 
sa sen the blandest sunshine playing over and beautifying every object, 
| The flowery slopes in ‘* April” are brightened with an atmosphere 
| that seems, as it were, to laugh ; while (to strike a different note) 
| the fodderer surrounded by his hilarious and expectant troop of 
pigs that flock to him from every part of the straw-yard ip 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES OF THE WATER-COLOUR | « Feeding-time” is an irresistible touch of rustic life. ‘ Morn. 

SOCIETY, ing Sunlight” (258) is a slighter, but hardly less beautify) 
Tue question asked in these columns last May—whether all | sketch by the same hand. It is a less easy task to speak of Mr, 
favours derived to Artists from the highest fountain of honour North. That there is good stuff in him is beyond question ; 
must necessarily flow in a channel dictated by one narrow clique | but he seems yet to suffer the throes of undigested materia} 
—was answered with unexpected promptitude by the announce- | and of half-trained powers of expression. To paint the 
ment which was made in the course of the summer that the Presi- | large study ‘‘ Beechen Hollow ” (104) has, no doubt, been a 
dent of the Water-Colour Society was to receive the honour of | profitable lesson to himself; but the production is unequal in 
knighthood. The State thus at length publicly recognizes the | execution and fragmentary in composition. ‘There is a certain 
fact, long since patent to all lovers of true art, that Water-Colour | grandeur in the lines, but a great want of air; and the general 
painting has achieved for itself an independent position not inferior impression produced is that the work ought, after exhibition, to 
to that held by any other branch of the fine arts. The fact was | have returned to the artist's portfolio. Pleasanter in general 
long ago proved, and is now (in true Dogberreian sequence) | effect and of fine tone throughout is a smaller drawing called 
acknowledged, that Water-Colour painters count among themselves | ‘‘An Uhlan” (328); and another, ‘‘ Poplar Trees” (79). ‘The 
many of the best artists of the time, men of the highest aim, the | figures he introduces are apt to have a set look,—what the French 
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purest motives, and the most far-reaching power; and though the 
simple justice now dealt to them has been long delayed, and they 
might perhaps have been content to work on without claiming it 
aloud, yet it is not the less welcome to all who desire the right 
sort of art to prevail and the professors of such art to prosper. 
For it is undeniable that in this Water-Colour gallery there 
is, and always 
tion of pictures wrought with a single eye to the truth and 
beauty and modesty of nature than in any other British gallery 
of pictures, and while the knowledge has certainly not been Jess, 
the motives have been purer than elsewhere. The Minister who 
is responsible for the step will doubtless congratulate himself that 
it was reserved for him to advise it, while among artists it is 
scarcely possible to conceive any so green-eyed as to feel dissatis- 
fied with him for doing so. It may be added that the President 
for the time being of the Water-Colour Society, and who thus be- 
comes the recipient of the new honour as representative of all 
Water-Colour artists, of whatever society and wherever exhibiting, 
is Mr. John Gilbert. Many motives of mixed kinds go to the 
choice of a President, but Mr. Gilbert is an artist of sufficient 
merit to enable him to wear the new dignity with ease. ‘To be 
sure, he docs not shine very brightly at this present Exhibition ; 
but occasional mediocrity, even of a lower kind, might well be 
permitted to the author of ‘Joan of Are,” still fresh in the 
memory, and of * William ILL. crossing the Boyne,” lately exhi- 
bited at the Water-Colour Institute. 

The greatest novelties to the frequenters of the Gallery are Mr. A. 
Goodwin's sketches. Young as he still is, this artist has for some 
years been known in London as a colourist of great power and 
originality. 
for ahappy choice or for skilful expression of forms. Both in 
drawing and in modelling he has left much to be desired ; but such 


is the charm of colour that it has often gained him unmixed com- 


mendation, and his imperfections in other respects have been 
ignored, till his well-wishers have sometimes feared that he would 
be tempted to rest on his laurels and remain as he began, a half- 
trained artist. ‘his has been the fate of many a promising be- 
ginner ; and it is, therefore, a real satisfaction to find from his 
latest work that Mr. Goodwin has not been caught in the suare; 
that he has seen his defects, and has addressed himself vigorously 
to the task of making them good. ‘ April” (62), ‘“ Feeding- 
time” (139), and ‘*’The Derbysbire Hills” (195), especially the 
last, all show careful drawing and preference for beauty over 
eccentricity or strangeness in form. ‘This latter quality deserves 
particular recognition when so many clever young artists, with a 


queer obliquity of taste, seek obtrusive awkw-rdness rather than | 


simple beauty. It is to be feared indeed that it is not 
always an honest taste, but a craving for notoriety, that actuates 


has been, to be found a larger propor- | 


Hitherto his work has not been equally remarkable | 


| call posé; indeed, the standing girl in “The Tay” (374) looks 
as if she had seen Medusa’s head. Preferable in this respect are 
| the two damsels listening to the nightingale (361), though the 
recumbent figure is a rather confused heap of clothes. Mr, 
| North’s daylight is of the saddest hue, and all his landscape is of 
| the brownest. Is it possible that he has caught this from Mr. F. 
Walker? The last-named gentleman contributes nothing of 
| note; while Mr. Pinwell is on this occasion more remarkable for 
| his peculiar faults of colour than for the higher qualities which 
| sometimes, as in his “‘ Pied Piper,” more than compensate for the 
| coppery tints by which they are accompanied. Mr. Watson has 
a good study of colour, green, grey, and dull gold (211), anda 
| clever sketch of ‘“ Fish-wives at Cullercoats” (257). Every one 
| will be glad to renew acquaintance with the grand old woman 
| (10) who was the principal figure in a picture painted a few 
| years since by Mr. LI. S. Marks, and with the non-ascetic monk 
| of his later work, “Thoughts on Christmas” (324); and will 
_ admire the unaffected manly style of his ‘‘Studies of Heads,— 
| Man and Wife” (293), and the distinctness of character portrayed 
| therein. 
| ‘There is nothing from the hand of either of the Fripps or of 
| Alfred Hunt, and Mr. Carl Haag sends only some old academic 
| studies. ‘Chat an artist should not be perpetually skimming off 
| his ideas before they are well set (an operation, however, which 
in these times we all in our several ways too often perform) is 
hardly to be regretted. But with such gaps the Exhibition must 
needs suffer. On the other hand, many of the main pillars of the 
Society have contributed good work. Mr. Dodgson sends finished 
studies of Yorkshire moorland flushed with warm sunshine (37, 
191), and leafy shades surprisingly full, yet temperate in colour, 
among which it is hard to choose a favourite, if it be not the little 
| view ‘In Larpool Woods” (347). Mr. J. Danby is here, with 
scenes of Elysian repose and sunshine (119, 187) ; and Mr. David- 
| son, with a sky of remarkable beauty and truth (158), and good 
studies of home landscape under morning, (69) and evening, (115) 
light. Since G. Chambers no man has painted the sea so wellas Mr. F- 
Powell. ‘Their treatment of their subject is very different, and they 
are comparable chiefly on this account, viz., that as Chambers lived 
much on the water and studied it for himself, so also does Powell. Not 
yielding to his predecessor in his knowledge and grasp of leading 
characteristics, he has accumulated a wealth and variety of detail 
not included within Chambers’s view, who like most of our earlier 
artists, was content with the main features of his subject and a 
pleasing general effect, whereas our best modern painters of land 
and sea are ever striving to enrich these qualities (which, of 
course, must never be disregarded) with every detail that has in it 
a grain of meaning or serves to express a distinct fact. Mr. 
| Powell exhibits a fine study of open sea driven by strong winds 
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hievous enough in the cold gray light of early 
morning (38) ; and another, where herring-boats dance easily over 
tly-heaving water, with a beautiful effect of half-veiled sun- 
ies (271). His “ Waterfall, Loch Scavaig” (127), is a powerful 
study, giving full effect to the rich deep colour of the Western 
Highlands under cloud. ‘There is a singular grace about 
Mr. S. Palmer's drawing of a ‘ Cascade in Shadow ” (317), 
in which the rare accident of broken water telling dark 
against a leafy background is handled so as to produce an 
effect not so much singular as singularly beautiful. The names 
of Andrews (19), Hale (342 and others), Newton (160), W. W. 
Deane (101), and E. Goodall (145) are appended to several 
sketches of great merit ; and Mr. Boyce, who is never careless or 
feeble, sends some forcible sketches from Wales (135) and Northern 
Italy (29, 155), besides a beautiful study of autumnal sunshine 
preaking through the thinned foliage of the stately elms that 
surround the picturesque church of Wargrave (380). V. 


and looking misc 


BOOKS. 
—@—— 
M. JULES FAVRE’S CONFESSIONS.* 
4‘Mucn bruit and little fruit” might be the motto of the volume 
in which M. Jules Favre has contrived to shock the diplomatic 
world, and yet to reveal nothing astounding. The diplomatic 
qorld is, of course, all nerve, and shrinks, like a sensitive plant, 





The difference between M. Favre and M. Thiers is that the ex- 
Minister not only accepts, but welcomes the abolition of the tem- 


poral power and the unity of Italy, whereas the head of the Re- 
| public accepts, but, though in unequal degrees, dislikes both. As 
a Voltairian, the temporal power is a matter of indifference to him ; 


as a French statesman, it was an institution which helped to divide 
the Italians, and in that light was as welcome as a Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies or the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. M. 


'Favre condemns the Imperial Government for not having 


made Italy free and united in 1859; M. Thiers denounced 
alike the war and its professed object. When the Papal 
question came before the Assembly and the Assembly showed 
a strong preference for the policy of Thiers, and reluctantly 
left him discretion in its application, M. Favre, consistently with 


| his past conduct, could no longer remain a minister. He resigned, 


and he was right in so doing, for the head of the Republic did 
undoubtedly hold out hopes of some future meddling in Italian 
| affairs beyond the scope traced out by M. Favre. Present inter- 


| vention is, of course, out of the question, and perhaps the suc- 


_ cessor of M. Thiers may think it wise and more profitable to con- 
| ciliate Italy than to exasperate her by a too zealous patronage of 
| the Pope. Yet it should be borne in mind that M. Favre himself 
| admits that four millions out of six millions of French voters are 
| in favour of the temporal power. 

What was the policy of the Republic? Early in September, 
| 1870, the Italian Government notified that the occupation of 
Rome was a “necessity.” If the King’s troops did not, the 





from the touch of publicity; and it must be admitted that the | « demagogie parties” would take possession; and under these cir- 
tribulations of diplomatists have been severe during the last year | oymstances the moral support of the French Repulic was solicited, 
anda half, Between Count Benedetti, Prince Bismarck, and the anq M. Favre was asked to rescind the September Convention of 
Government of National Defence, the gentlemen who keep nations 1864. He replied, refusing to hurt the feelings of the Pope by 
at peace—when they do not set them together by the ears—have | notifying the cessation of the Convention, but acquiesced in the 
not had a “good time.” The revelations of M. Jules Favre, | occupation of Rome, on the ground of a preference for the regular 
however, are so mild, not to say trivial, that no great harm can troops over the Garibaldians. ‘Take Rome, if you like,” he said 
come of them. Moreover, in two important points they have jy offect, ‘but understand that France gives no consent, and 
been shown to be inaccurate, the significant word ‘ not,” or a! accepts no responsibility.” ‘The motive, tender respect for the feel- 
phrase equivalent to it, being omitted in one statement, | ings of an aged Pope, was laudable ; but the policy was not one 
and another having the good fortune to rest on no) likely to bring over Italy to the side of distressed France, and it is to 
foundation whatever. In the first case, M. Favre relied upon | the credit of M. Favre that he would make no bargain, indeed 
a copying clerk, who did not copy, but miscopied; in the | resented with a little rigour the first appearance of an attempt to 
second case, he relied upon Roman gossip, which is too often built | make one. That is the key to the whole of his future conduct ; 
on men’s and women’s imaginations. ‘These errors throw an air his object being to refrain from any action whatever, except 
of dubiety over the contents of the volume, for the copying-clerk | such as might be required to soften the hard lot of the Holy 
may have made other mistakes of omission, and M. Favre may | Father. In this sense he intervened enough to earn the 
have reas oned on them, as he did on the passage from which the approbation and thanks of that exalted personage, without, 
negative phrase employed by the Holy Father was omitted. The | according to his version, rousing the suspicions or hostility 
Pope was made to remark that he would not take back his States | of Italy. There was a certain high-minded loyalty in his 
if they were offered to him, whereas he observed that he did not | position,—that France, which had so long sustained the Pope, 
say he would not take them back. The second error is a state- | should not desert him abruptly, and should try to mitigate his 
ment imputing to Mr. Gladstone an abortive scheme for a con- | sufferings ; and that a provisional Minister should not commit his 
ference to fix the status of the Pope and the Italian Kingdom. | country to a definite positive policy, but await the decision of the 
Mr. Gladstone has caused the public to be informed that he had | National Assembly. In his character as “ protector of the person 
no hand in the proposal. Nevertheless, these errors, serious | and spiritual independence of the Holy Father,” M. Favre agreed 
though they be, do not deprive the book of all its worth as | with Cardinal Antonelli that there should be two diplomatic agents 
a sort of record, if that is worth anything, of French policy jp Italy, one accredited to the Pope, the other to the King; M. 
towards Rome, or rather towards the Papacy, under the present | Favre being not less zealous than the Cardinal in sustaining that 
Republic. Perhaps M. Favre might have made his volume more | position; he also rejected the proposal of a Conference ; managed 
concise, but it is hypercriticism, we suppose, to point out that a | ¢, prevent the French Minister at the Court of Victor Emanuel 
lawyer, on his defence, has not duly considered the claims of | ¢pom going to Rome when it was formally established as the capi- 
brevity. Yet we venture the remark, because the four hundred | 4.) of Italy; urged and obtained certain modifications in the 
and thirty-two octavo pages before us are only a portion of 4) famous law of guarantees, and did other services recorded at length 
larger work which will shortly appear, a work comprising the | jn this book, all accordant to the new réle which he assigns to 
events which have happened since the declaration of war in July, France. In this line of action he was sometimes supported by 
1870. If Job had lived in these days, he would have been 80! Austria, who, oddly enough, appears under Count Beust to 
surfeited with big books that he might have refrained from | jaye been more friendly to Italy than the Government of France. 
uttering that famous ejaculation, which we owe probably to the | (yy to this moment, while the other States have acquiesced in the 
Scarcity of book-making sheikhs in the land of Uz. abolition of the temporal power, the French Government does not 
M. Favre's object in writing these pages was to enable history | resist that striking episode in the late war, but leaves the restora- 
‘to pass judgment on the relations of the French Republic to Rome \tion of the Princedom of Rome an open question. M. Jules 
between the 4th of September, 1870, and the 22nd of July, 1871, | Payre pleads eloquently against this policy, and urges his country- 
the period during which he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. At men to accord a frank recognition to a fact now finally accom- 
the end of that period he resigned because the Assembly voted in | plished. Apart from a belief, no new one on his part, that the 
& way which implied an immediate departure from his policy of | temporal is injurious to the spiritual power of the Pope, M. Favre 
neutrality, and at a later stage direct action on behalf of the Tem- | gosires to see a political union of the Latin races, of France, 
poral Power. The four hundred and thirty-two pages are intended | Jporia and Italy, and he would shape a policy intended to secure 
to vindicate the policy of neutrality, by which is meant protection that object. He holds that one of the worst features of the 
for the spiritual independence of the Pope, acquiescence in the | Imperial Government was its neglect to form out of Italy a firm 
abolition of the temporal power ; so that France may befriend the | ally of France. As it is, Italy leans upon Germany and distrusts 
Holy Father, and keep on good terms with the Kingdom of Italy. | the French, and the policy of M. Thiers is not likely to restore her 
confidence. 
Amongst the many despatches so freely printed, entire or 





Ps: $a ci la République Francaise. Par M. Jules Favre de l'Académie Frangaise, 
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partially, by the ex-Minister, there are only three or four! thought most characteristic of Hans Christian Andersen, Her 
of permanent value. The most interesting is the vigorous | ‘'Thumbkinetta’ or ‘Tommelise’ arriving at her Southern home 
pleading of Count Daru for the right to send an official| on the swallow’s back, while the king of the flower-angelg 
representative to the (Ecumenical Council, and his bold, | startled by the swallow’s approach, springs up from his blossom, 
clear, and uncompromising denunciation of the famous Schema. to meet her, is an extremely beautiful bit of fanciful art, 
For this document alone the volume is of value. Naturally | Thumbkinetta (a somewhat watery, conventional little beauty). 
the demands of Count Daru were refused,—the Pope would not has one arm round the swallow’s neck, and a profusion of yellow 
even communicate his memorandum to the Council. ‘Thereupon | hair streaming behind her which brings out the black glossy 
Count Daru, so M. Favre believes, recommended the French | feathers of the swallow with great effect, for the bird itself 
Government to withdraw the Army of (Occupation, and as his| is the most beautiful part of the picture. Its white breast. 
counsel was not accepted, he resigned. M. Emile Ollivier, ad interim | and meek shining eyes are far more attractive than eyen 
Minister, next warned the Pope, that as the Pope would neither| the pretty fairies who spring up out of the flowers to 
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listen to the advice nor accept the observations of the Emperor, 
his Majesty’s Government would not insist, bat would once more 
abstain and watch. That was in May, 1870. ‘Two months after- 
wards there was no Majesty’s Government; the burden of dealing 
with an intractable power had fallen on other shoulders. The 
despatch of the Duke of Gramont, notifying the withdrawal of the 
troops, is remarkable for its clear views on the situation of affairs. 
It shows that the troops were withdrawn to conciliate the Italians. 
The burden of the observations addressed to the Pope was this. If 
France were victorious, the moral authority of the Emperor would 
protect the Pope ; if beaten, the brigade at Rome would not save 
him. ‘The destinies of France and those of the Holy See 
are bound together in this grave and solemn conjuncture, 
and the surest guarantee for the Pontifical Government—Italy and 
France having arrived at a good understanding by fulfilling their 
mutual engagements—is the triumph of the French armies in the 
struggle they are called to sustain.” The idea of the Imperial 
Government was that Italy would be bound to observe the 
September Convention, if the French fulfilled its conditions by 
once more quitting Rome; but the step, if ever likely to be useful, 
was taken too late, save in the event of a victorious campaign 
against the Germans. The despatch is valuable for the frank 
admission that if the Second Empire fell, the Papal sovereignty, 
which it had upheld at such cost, would fall also. Cardinal 
Antonelli was equally clear-sighted. If France were defeated, he 
said, the Holy See would lose everything. If there is any one, 
he added, who dreams that we have a single human support out- 


side France, he is blind. So that there were no illusions at the | 


Vatican or the Tuileries. But probably in neither was there 
even a doubt that the possibility foreseen was so near at hand. 





“KE. V. B.'s” ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANDERSEN.* 


| receive the bird’s fair little rider; while the blue waters of the 
| lake beneath, the ruin on the promontory, the dark cypresses, and 
the hills against the yellow sky, together with the fairy company 
who are rising from their slumbers in the lotus-flowers, all serye 
rather to set off the grateful swallow, by the idealism of the world 
in which they place her, than to fascinate the eye on their own 
account. And that is exactly Andersen’s meaning, for he himself 
evidently regrets having to make Thumbkinetta happy with the 
fairies when he has interested himself so much more deeply in the 
swallow which she saved from being starved to death by cold, and 
which in return saved her from that unhappy engagement to 
marry blind Mr. Mole. But though it is quite a true conception 
of Andersen’s story to make the swallow the central point of 
Thumbkinetta’s happiness, we should have said that an illustrator 
of Andersen’s tale who loved most the most Andersenian elements 
in it, would not have neglected to draw the watch-making 
| Field-mouse who was so very anxious to marry Thumbkinetta to 
blind Mr. Mole, nor to give us a picture of that very narrow- 
minded gentleman himself, with his handsome black-velvet pelisse, 
and short legs, and those very utilitarian principles which naturally 
impressed Mrs. Field-mouse so much by their worldly wisdom, 
We confess we were a little disappointed that ‘* E. V. B.” did not 
choose the following humorous passage to illustrate with her delicate 
pencil and brush :— 

“Then Mr. Mole fell in love with her [Thumbkinetta] for her sweet 
voice; but he did not say anything,—he was such a cautions old fellow. 
He had lately dug a long underground passage from his house to their's; 
and the Field-mouse and Thumbkinetta had leave to take a walk in it 
| whenever they pleased. He warned them, however, not to get 

frightened at the dead bird that lay in the passage; it was a 
whole bird, with bill and feathers, that must have died but a short 
time before, at the beginning of winter, and had been buried just where. 
Mr. Mole had made his passage. He took a piece of touchwood in his 
mouth—for that shines like fire in the dark—and went in front to light 
up the long dark passage for them. But when they came where the 





a sais ie ae 

E. v. B.'s emer “ie always original end siziking, and the | dead bird was lying, he thrust his broad nose right against the ceiling 
splendid volume in which she has illustrated a few of the most and threw up the earth, so as to drill a great hole, and let in the day- 
fascinating of Andersen’s stories contains some of her best con- | light. And there in the midst of the floor lay a dead swallow, with the 


ceptions. The defect of the book is that th has been less | pretty wings pressed closely to its sides and its head and legs drawn up 
P : Bag eet gtawae bie | within the ruffled feathers. The poor bird had died, no doubt, of cold. 


concert than would have been desirable between the translators | This made Thumbkinetta feel sick at heart. She was very fond indeed of 
and the illustrator. Thus one of the tales, and only one, in- little birds, for all the summer they had sung and twittered to her 


serted in this volume (‘‘ The Garden of Paradise”) has no illus- | delightfully. But Mr. Mole anes at 7 with .* short legs, ee - 
j i 7 : : ‘Now there is an end to its chirruping. It must be miserable indeed to 
tration attached to it at all, and we conjecture that it would | oon a listle bird. God forbid that euch should be the ease with any 


hardly have been selected from amongst the multitude of | o¢ my children! Why a bird like that has nothing but its chirrup to 
Andersen’s other tales for insertion here, but for some misun- | call its own and must starve to death when the winter comes.’—‘ Spoken 





derstanding between the literary and the pictorial editors of the 
volume as to the tales intended for illustration. Again, the 
story called in the letter-press and in the table of contents 
** Thumbkinetta,”—the tale of a little maiden no bigger than a 
thumb,—is called on the back of this splendid volume, an 

on the fly-leaf of all the special illustrations belonging to this 
tale, ‘* Tommelise,” the Danish feminine, we suppose, for Thumb- 
ling, certainly the name which is used in the ordinary transla- 
tions of Andersen for this little lady. This is a slight blot on the 
form of this beautiful edition. Its childish readers will be a little 
puzzled to find the heroine of one of the tales called Thumbkinetta 


throughout the letter-press and Tommelise on every picture, and | 


will probably think ‘* The Garden of Paradise” unfairly treated 
in being without any illustration at all. For the rest, the 


pictures are not less fascinating and even more gorgeous than | 


‘* E. V. B.'s” success in former works would have led us to expect, 
and the English of the new translation is very simple, engaging, 
and classical. Any one who will compare it in any critical passage, 
—any passage in which Andersen’s humour comes out,—with the 
translation in Bohn’s series by Caroline Peachey,—will see how 
much more of vernacular force of language this translation has. 
The illustrations, as we have already said, are both beau- 
tiful and fanciful, as well as very rich and gorgeous, but 
“E. V. B.” has hardly chosen the subjects which we should have 





* Fairy Tales by Hans Christian Andersen. Illustrated by Twelve Large Designs in 
Colour, after Original Drawings by “E. V. B.” Newly translated by H. L. D. Ward and 
Augusta Plesner, London: Sampson Low. 1872. 


| like a sensible man as you are,’ returned the Field-mouse. ‘ What, 
| when the winter comes, has the bird got for his chirrup? Nothing 
but freezing and starvation. But all that, I suppose, is part and parceb 
of his grand notions.’ ” 

| Now that is what we call a passage typical of Andersen, and 
surely it would make a very humorous picture ; the beautiful swal- 
| low lying apparently dead, Mr. Mole kicking at it with his short 
| legs, and discoursing, with his broad nose held high in the air, on the 
| worthlessness of the gift of song; good-natured but conventional 
| Mrs. Field-mouse looking up at him with a genuine hero-worsbip for 
| his worldly wisdom, and Thumbkinetta sad and sympathetic, strok- 
| ing the swallow. Or again, “KE. V. B.” might have given us ar 
illustration of the admirable passage in which the Misses Chafer 
(the Cockchafer’s daughters) despise‘ humbkinetta for her deficiency 
| in legs and feelers. ‘‘ Why, she has only got two legs,” said one, 
| how poor that looks!” ‘She has not got a single feeler!” said 
| another. “And oh! what a stick of a waist,” saidathird. But all 
| this admirable gossip of the animal world,—no doubt difficult to 
' render,—‘ E. V. B.” avoids. In the story of ‘‘ The Snow Queen,” 
| again, we could have wished for some illustration of the delicious 
| passage in which the Princess asks the crows who have helped Gerda, 
| whether they choose to fly free, or ‘* would you rather receive 
| appointments as Court crows, with all the kitchen-leavings for 
| your salaries ?” and the two crows, bowing low, beg for the fixed 
| appointments, ‘ for they had both an eye to the future.” But none 
| of these passages find favour with “ E. V. B.” Even in “‘ The Ugly 
| Duckling,” though we have a most admirable cottage interior,— 
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blaze with every line on herbenevolent, wizened old features lighted 


up by it, —we have no illustration of the most humorous passage of 


all, thati 
ness of al 


an’s cottage where the ugly Duckling finds refuge for a | 
the old woman herself spinning beside a cheerful | 


n which the old mother Duck remarks tenderly on the like- | 
1 the other Ducklings—all except the ugly Duckling—to | ‘To party gave up what was meaut for mankind,” attributed to 


with which he (Dr. Hawkesworth) concludes the Rambler,” as & 
proof of the success with which he imitated the style of Dr. John- 
son. On consulting the Rambler, however, we find the explana- 
tion of Mr. Grant’s error. He has mixed up the Adventurer with the 
Rambler. We are not surprised to find Goldsmith's familiar line, 


their father, while she inveighs against him for never visiting her Pope, but there is something unusual in the hesitation with which 
during the discharge of her maternal duties in hatching the eggs, | Mr. Grant qualifies his error. ‘There is no such uncertainty when 


or congra 


tulates herself that the ugly Duckling, though so big, is he speaks of Dennis's attack on Cato calling forth “ a pamphlet in 


certainly not a turkey, when she sees him go into the water, and | which he was held up to crushing ridicule as if he had been a 
on the whole stands out against the universal opinion of the farm- | maniac, under the odd title of ‘ The Narrative of Dr. John Norris 


yard, 


of this splendid volume as one illustrative of Andersen that there 
js no attempt to render any of these most characteristic touches. 


However, as regards the poetical fancy of Andersen, these illus- | 
trations are all that we could wish and expect. ‘The good-natured | 


remarking ‘‘ that he is my own duckling, and after all, he is | 
rather good-looking when one sees him better” It is the defect 


concerning the Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John 
Dennis.’” As Mr. Grant has probably never heard that Pope 
was the writer of this pamphlet, or that the crushing ridicule of 
which he speaks was duil and coarse ribaldry, he may think that 
he is giving the reading public a new curiosity of literature. In 
another place he falls into a more trivial error, but one which is 


witch who keeps Gerda from her search for little Kay in the “* The | significant of his ordinary practice. It was said of some lawyer 
Snow Queen ” is, for instance, a perfect specimen of the grotesque | that whenever he maintained any proposition there was perfectly 


and kindly witch, and the beautiful but possessed Princess who 
delights to ornament her garden with the skeletons of the suitors 
who have failed to guess her questions, in ‘‘ The Fellow-Traveller,” 
js an admirable conception of malign and sinister beauty. ‘The 
yolume, taken as a whole, is as attractive as it is splendid, though 
it certainly does not exhaust the characteristic pictorial elements 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy stories. 





MR. JAMES GRANT ON THE NEWSPAPER PRESS.* 
Tue author of these two bulky tomes may well lay claim to some 
experience of the subject which he treats, for he tells us that he 
has been connected with the Press nearly all his life, has edited a 
daily newspaper for twenty years, and has written fifty-five 
volumes, as well as thousands of leading articles. Yet the result of 
all this practice and all these opportunities of knowledge is most 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Grant’a style is slipshod, his grammar is 
dubious, the information he gives us is at once scanty and untrust- 
worthy, and his mistakes are portentous. We do not quite under- 
atand the purpose of the book, for the scraps of second-hand 
antiquarianism at the beginning do not compose a history, while 
the gossip about the newspapers of the present day is tuo vague 
to be of any practical service. It is probable that Mr. Grant met 
with somecurious facts in the course of consulting an ordinary book 
of reference, and that he had heard many other curious traditions 
or strange rumours during his own life as an editor. To put 
these things together may have been a more or less pleasing task, 
and, no doubt, it never occurred to the writer to test the accuracy 
of his informants. Indeed, Mr. Grant carefully and wisely 
abstains from referring us to his authorities, and we are therefore 
left at times to choose between accepting some astonishing state- 
ment and exposing ourselves to the charge of ignorance. This is 
not a pleasant alternative, but Mr. Grant is so often hopelessly 
and ludicrously wrong, that whenever we meet with a new fact 
in his pages we may safely treat it as a blunder. He himself 
remarks, with much simplicity, that the detection of historical 
errors has a very painful and injurious effect, as inspiring us with 
distrust ‘‘as to the trath of that which we most earnestly desire 
to believe.” And in these words he has unconsciously furnished 
the best possible motto for his own book, the surest test of his own 
capacity. 

As a general rule Mr. Grant indulges in such vagueness of state- 
ment that he can escape exposure, if not detection. But when he 
does commit himself to anything definite, his faculty of blundering 
is most highly developed. ‘Thus in one of his opening chapters he 
tells us of a law passed in the reign of that despotic sovereign 
Charles IL., under the auspices of Archbishop Laud. For a 





certain to be a decided case in exact opposition toit. In like man- 
ner, when Mr. Grant pauses to express his surprise that none of our 
writers of fiction have chosen the title of ‘‘ Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths” for any of their works, we know that there must be a 
novel under that name, and we need only look amongst ‘Theodore 
Hook’s works to find it. 

To these positive blunders, which will be apparent to people of 
ordinary reading, we might add a long list of others that cannot 
be so easily rectified. Stories such as that of Lord Campbell act- 
ing as dramatic critic for a morning paper and reviewing Romeo and 
Juliet as a new play may be true or false, but cannot be dis- 
proved without infinite labour. ‘The question whether Mr. Disraeli 
edited the Representative has been set at rest since Mr. Grant 
has published his book, and we have no doubt the contradiction 
of what Mr. Grant has asserted so positively will be taken by him 
as another instance of Mr. Disraeli’s want of affability. It is true 
that in this case Mr. Grant had given his authority. ‘ Ifany one 
should still have a doubt on the subject,” he says, “‘ I would refer 
him to ‘ Chambers’ Book of Days,’ where the fact is asserted as 
one beyond all question.” But though a positive assertion in any 
book is enough for Mr. Grant, it will convey little weight to more 
critical minds. It must often happen that these positive assertions 
are met with as positive contradictions, and when neither side has 
any special means of knowledge, it may be difficult to decide 
between them. In these cases Mr. Grant’s mode of dealing is 
peculiarly happy. A controversy about the year in which tho 
Daily Courant was first published is put an end to by the authority 
of Mr. Grant himself and of a writer in the Times. Some persons, we 
are told, have fixed on the date of 1702, others on that of 1703, others 
on that of 1709. Mr. Grant has carefully examined the facts of the 
case, not one of which is communicated to us, and decides in 
favour of 1702. There can be no appeal from a judgment given 
without facts and without reasons, but Mr. Grant obligingly adds, 
‘* Of course, if I am correct in my belief that the year 1702 is the 
correct date, Mr. ‘Townsend is equally correct when, in his 
Manual of Dates, he assigus the year 1702 as the year in which 
the Daily Courant started into existence.” When we pass from the 
earlier periods to the present time, we find Mr. Grant equally 
judicious in keeping out facts which might upset his theories. His 
treatment of the Zimes isa notable instauce. Often as he indulges 
in vague admiration of the prices paid to writers on the leading 
journal, he is seldom precise in his figures, and he scarcely ever 
gives a name. We are told of one man who wrote an article 
in Fraser's Magazine, and who was at once offered very high 
terms to contribute to the Zimes, but we do not know who 
he was, what he wrote, or what was paid him. Of the table 
of contents of the 7imes Mr. Grant judiciously says, “* One gentle- 





moment we think this must be a misprint, and that Mr. Grant is | man, I am told, has that sole duty assigned to him, and receives 
alluding to the reign of Charles I., but the passage comes in {in return a salary so large that I should not like to name it, 
chronological order after the Restoration and after the Great Fire | though it has been mentioned to me.” Again, we are told that ons 
of London. Then we are told that Lord Chatham, who died in anonymous gentleman, ‘since, I am sorry to say, dead,” re- 
1778, brought an action for libel against the Public Advertiser in | ceived £30 for a review only three columns in length ; and that 
1785. Shirley, the dramatist, who died in 1666, is called one of | another was paid £200, or, as Mr. Grant with a temporary forget- 
the dramatists of the eighteenth century, and is ranked with Foote. | fulness of arithmetic reckons, £20 each for twelve leading articles. 
Dr. Hawkesworth is mentioned as ‘ the editor, or indeed I might Several chapters filled with details of this kind will no doubt add 
almost say, the author of the Rambler, for he wrote nearly the | largely to the importance of the Times, and make it feel, to use Mr. 
whole of its papers.” As it was always supposed that Dr. John-| Grant's own elegant phraseology, gratified and grateful. The 
son himself wrote the whole of the Rambler, with the exception of | most striking fact recorded about the Daily Telegraph is that 
four papers, this is a rather startling statement; nor is it the less | when the paper duty was taken off, ‘“‘a party who knew well 
startling when we are presented with “a few of the sentences | what he said,” remarked to Mr. Grant that this measure would 
add £12,000 a year to the profits of that journal. We are 


* The News or Press: i igi . a “ee ; , l 
2 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1e71. ” eee Seem | glad to hear, on the authority of one who has written thou- 
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sands of leading articles, that those of the Echo display an 
amount of ability which would do credit to any daily paper. 
But this is not surprising, when we are assured by Mr. Grant 
that the staff of the Echo comprises ‘‘ names occupying a high 
place in the literature of the land.” When he comes to the 
Record, Mr. Grant is much impressed by the masterly style 
in which its reviews are written, and by the great know- 
ledge displayed by its reviewers. But the paper has other and 
higher merits. It has exclusive information on all the chief mat- 
ters in Church and State, and it is always first to know what 
is said and done in Cabinet Councils. There is not a heresy which 
it has not attacked; it has always been the first to enter the arena 
of conflict, and to fight the great fight of Faith and Evangelical 
religion. 

Such are Mr. Grant’s sentiments as regards existing newspapers. 
It might be interesting to make a little selection of some of his 
other opinions. His habit of indulging in such remarks as “ only 
let the reader imagine if he can what would be the public surprise,” 


*¢ what man or woman of the year 1871 could imagine?” ‘* how | 
very strange it must seem to us,” &c., makes up one of the many | 
varieties of twaddle. ‘There is a startling statement as to the life | 


led by editors of daily newspapers, and one which needs 
some explanation. “As a _ rule,” we read, ‘editors of 
morning papers do not get to bed till nearly three o’clock 
on the following morning.” Does this mean that the editor of a 
morning paper does not go bed at all the first night of his tenure 
of office, and that in consequence of that he is always one night in 
arrear? or does he go to bed on Tuesday morning for Monday 
night, and square his sleeping accounts at the end of the week? 
We hope Mr. Grant’s long experience will enable him to solve the 
mystery. Another hardship which presses upon editors, and 
which Mr. Grant himself has felt deeply, is the necessity of receiving 
visits from persons of high political or social standing. ‘‘I venture to 
say, on behalf of all editors of morning papers,” writes Mr. Grant, 
**that they feel these visits to be matters of grave inconvenience, 
especially when they are protracted, and when the subjects on 
which they [sic] wish to converse are neither important nor 
urgent.” And as Mr. Grant adds, on the subject of these troubles, 
**he best can paint them who has felt them most,” we may fairly 
conclude that during his twenty years’ editorship he was constantly 
pestered by princes and prime ministers stopping with him for 
hours to talk of the weather. We congratulate him on his release 
from such slavery, and as this is the only thing upon which we 
can congratulate him, we may as well take leave of his book before 
any other subject of remark suggests itself. 





DR. LIGHTFOOT ON REVISION.* 
THosE who want to see the case for “ Revision” fairly stated by 
a Biblical scholar whose learning, scholarship, and sound judg- 
ment invest him with the highest authority, cannot do better than 
consult this volume. We should say that it is ‘unanswerable,’ 
did we not know that there are men, nowhere more plentiful than 
in the domain of theology, who can answer anything; who will 
argue, for instance, for the authenticity of the ‘‘ three- witnesses 
text, and who, in fact, are set by a serene ignorance of all the 
conditions of the controversy above the reach of conviction. No 
genuine inquirer then, we venture to say, will read Dr. Lightfoot’s 
essay without being satisfied that there is a great and necessary 
work before the ‘* New Testament Company ” of Revisers, and few 


but those who have professionally studied the subject will fail to | 


have their views enlarged as to how great and how necessary this 
work is. 

Dr. Lightfoot begins by boldly dealing with the question of the 
text. A revision of the text is not, indeed, professedly a part of 
the work which the ‘‘ New Testament Company” has undertaken ; 
but, as a matter of fact, they will have to do something not unlike 
it. They must have a text from which to translate, and, therefore, in 


passage after passage will have to decide on questions of readings. | é 
‘capricious variations by an idea of euphony. Sometimes they 


Happily, however, there is nothing very alarming in the prospect. 
If the Textus Receptus will often have to be modified, it will be 


trived to acquire. ‘The use of it, indeed, in these days, when the 
apparatus of criticism has been so vastly enlarged by the labours 
and discoveries of more than three centuries, is as absurd as it 
would be to employ the observations of astronomers who had not 
the advantage of the telescope. But no radical change will be 
needed. It is, indeed, something like a pious fraud to assert, as 
we have seen asserted, that the text of the New Testament has 
been preserved, as it were miraculously, from variation. A glance 





* On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament. By J. A. Lightfoot, D.D. 
London: Macmillan. 1871, 
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any inquirer on that point ; but that it is corrupt, as, for instance 
| the text of the Supplices is corrupt, is equally false. A specially 
| interesting chapter in the volume before us points out the advantage 
which, rather than any possible loss, may be expected from this 
|part of the work. “It is my conviction,” says Dr. Lightfoot 
emphatically, ‘‘that a study of the history and condition of the 
Greek text solves far more difficulties than it creates.” 4 very 
happy instance of this is afforded by the title of “ The Epistle to the 
Ephesians.” ‘The epistle itself is thoroughly Pauline in tone, but 
it has been objected to it with great force that, considering the 
| long residence of the writer in the city of which it bears the name 
it is unnaturally barren of all personal allusions. To this objection 
textual criticism supplies the only possible answer. It was called 
| we find, by a writer of the second century ‘‘An Epistle to the 
Laodiceans”; a writer of the third century has not the 
words ‘‘to the Ephesians” in his copies; a writer of the 
fourth century declares them to be absent from the oldest MSS, 
So we come to the conclusion that it was a circular letter addressed 
to several Churches, among which were Ephesus and Laodicea, 
And so also we understand what St, Paul meant when he told 
the Colossians to read what in our version is called ‘‘ The Epistle 
from Laodicea,” that is, the epistle which they would get from 
Laodicea. Laodicea, it will be remembered, was close to Colossee, 
and would be the natural place to go to for the letter in question, 
_ Ephesus itself being about a hundred miles distant. The only 
‘question is why Colossz, as belonging to the same circle of 
Churches, should not have had a copy of its own ? 

From the question of readings Dr. Lightfoot passes on to the 
larger subject of renderings, which he divides under heads,— 
‘¢ Artificial Distinctions Created,” “ Real Distinctions Obliterated,” 
‘* Faults of Grammar,” “ Faults of Lexicography,” &c. Under 
the first head he has collected some surprising examples, which, 
as he says, ‘‘ might be multiplied many times.” He says:— 
‘‘Why, for instance, should we read in Matthew xviii. 33, 
‘Shouldest not thou also have had compassion (2/¢%ous) on thy 
fellow servant, even as I had pity (7é7¢«) on thee;’ or in xx. 20, 
‘Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children (via) with 
her sons (vi@y);? or in xxv. 32, ‘He shall separate (4 Pops?) them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth (4 Po¢/Z¢s) his sheep from 
the goats?’ Why inS. John xvi. 1,4, 6, should raira A2Ad).qx0 iui 
be rendered in three different ways in the same paragraph; ‘ These 
things have I spoken unto you,’ ‘ These things have I told yon,’ ‘I 
have said these things unto you;’ or S. Thomas be made to say 
‘Put thy finger,’ and ‘Thrust thy hand’ in the same verse, though 
the same Greek word 8a stands for both (xxi. 25)? Why, 
again, in the Acts (xxvi. 24, 25) shov'd Festus ery, ‘ Paul, thou 
art beside thyself’ (waivyj, I1ad2¢), and S. Paul reply, ‘I am not 
mad, most noble Festus’ (09 masons, »paricre Diore)? Why 
in the Epistle to the Romans (x. 15) should of rédeg ray lay 
yeriZoutvan elpquyv, ray elayyenilomivay ta ay add be translated 
‘the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things?’ Why in the same epistle (xv. 4, 5) 
should we read ‘That we through patience and comfort of the 


,* . . . Migs 
|at an edition which gives the various readings will quite Satisfy 


'Seriptures (01a ris Lromovis zal Tis Tapanrnoews ray ypapay) 
should have hope,’ and in the next sentence, ‘ Now the God of 
patience and consolation (6 Ozbg rHg Uromovis nal ris Tapa 
xAjoew2) grant you to be like-minded,’ though the words are 
identical in the two clauses, and the repetition is obviously in- 
tended by S. Paul? And why again in the salutations at the end 
of this epistle, as also of others, should doréoxod2 be translated 
|now ‘salute’ and now ‘greet,’ the two renderings being inter- 
‘changed capriciously and without any law? Again, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, iii. 17, the same word Qoeipew is dif- 
ferently translated, ‘If any man defile (2¢s/ss) the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy ( 20¢pe7),’ though the force of the passage 
depends on the identity of the sin and the punishment.” 

Mostly our translators seem to have been led into these seemingly 


cannot be acquitted of a desire to heighten the effect of the 


. . i 7 . oe ° diatinw «l,een ‘“s life.” 
because it has no sort of claim to the authority which it has con- | original, as, for instance, when, after translating v7 by “ life, 


‘in “ whosoever will save his life shall lose it,” they render it by 


soul,” in ‘what shall a man be profited if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Passing over the second head of 
“ Distinctions Obliterated,” with only a reference to the curious 
‘passage in Acts xix. 15, where, for the demoniac’s words, 
Tov Inooty yuwonw nai Tair aiorauos, the Authorized 
Version has, “Jesus I know, and Paul I know,” thus con- 
|founding yiwoxw and ixiorauot, while Dr. Lightfoot suggests, 
| Jesus I acknowledge, and Paul I know,” we come to ‘Faults 
of Grammar.” Here a reviser finds plenty of employment without 
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savelling beyond the definite article. And here it is almost impossible 
to suppose that our translators were wholly free from theological 
bias, or, at all events, from theological timidity. llow else, for 
instance, in the great passage, Romans vy. 15-19, beginning, ** But 
not as the offence, so also is the free gift,” could they have left 
out the significant “ the” before ‘many ”? On the other hand, 
they neglected a controversial advantage against Rome when, in 
sto lead about a sister, a wife, as other apostles,” they made the 
game omission. ‘The loss, indeed, both to the theological and to 
the historical value of the text from this one cause can hardly be 
estimated. Take, as an instance of the latter, St. Luke’s mention 
in the first chapter of the Acts of the ‘‘ upper room” in Jerusalem 
where the Disciples assembled while they waited for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘* An upper room,” it appears in our version ; St. Luke 
wrote, * die upper room,” connecting it, we cannot doubt, with 
“the upper room furnished,” where, as he relates in his gospel, 
the Last Supper was eaten. If our revisers did nothing else than 
replace the article where it has been dropped without cause (not 
using, of course, the ridiculous purism, which we have noticed once 
or twice of late, of putting it where the genius of our language for- 
bids it,as before proper names and abstract ideas), they would have 
done good service. 

Under the title of ‘* Faults of Lexicography,” we have some 
curious instances, some of which we shall arrange in parallel 
columns :— 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. TRUE RENDERINGS. 


“Tcame not as yet unto Corinth.” | “T came no more unto Corinth.” 
“ Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas.” | “ Marcus, cousin to Barnabas.” 


able, and high-bred, whose notion of right and wrong is to do 
what is usual with squires’ wives, and of Christianity to be chari- 
table to the faults of your superiors; her daughter Emmy, the 
simple, narrow little prude, brought up on a few prejudices 
which keep her straight and make her disagreeable ; and above all, 
Charlotte Theobald—it is a perfect gallery of portraits. We shall 
| not readily forgive Mrs. Edwardes for throwing away Charlotte, the 
sister of the easy Bohemian, for if finished she would have been a 
really original character. ‘The strong, sour woman who binds her- 
self by imbecile social laws, not because she believes in them, but 
because it is nonsense to talk about abstract justice, and right to 
| take the world as it stands, is new, and would be extremely inter- 
esting, were she but worked out. ‘This speech of hers, for instance, 
is as good as almonds :— 








“* And I,’ says Miss Charlotte, laying a thin hand on each of her 
knees, ‘I think it would be much better, Anne, if all this useless talk 
on abstract subjects were left on one side. What justice is there in the 
world, I should like toknow? None! There's a law for the rich anda 
| law for the poor. A law for men and a law for women. A law for the 
well-born, a law for those who are not. We are as much hypocrites 
here in Chalkshire as anywhere else. But all that has nothing to do 
with the common-sense of things. I will not talk goody talk on a 
question that I know to be one of expediency. Lady Rose Golightly 
may do as she chooses, and float still, as she has always floated, because 
| she is Lady Rose Golightly. If you,’ turning harshly to Jane, ‘ continue 
| to act as you are acting now, you'll go to the Dickens! Take my 
warning, or leave it. I have fulfilled my duty ; and I am ready to stand 
by youifIcan. Anne, we may return home.’ ” 


Charlotte, however, flits across the book merely as one of the 
| unpleasantnesses in Jane Theobald’s path, disappears too soon, 


} 





“ Trees whose fruit withereth with- |“ Autunn trees without fruit.” | and is always accompanied by her feebler sister Anne, a mere 


out fruit.” 
“God which always causeth us to | “God which /eadeth us in triumph.” 
triumph.” 


caricature, who would have discredited Dickens in his feeblest days. 
The story may be briefly told, for it is unimportant. ‘Theobald, 
a small gentleman of Chalkshire, has married a girl of sixteen 





Our task has not been so much that of criticism, which, 
indeed, few persons are competent to exercise on a scholar so pro- | 
foundly versed in Biblical lore as Dr. Lightfoot; but to give our | 
readers some notion of his work, and a few extracts which may 


induce them to study the whole. We will conclude with a passage | 
which implies a merited rebuke to that proceeding of the Upper | 
House of Convocation which, whether dictated by bigotry or, as 
it seems more probable, by the fear of bigots, threatened to put an | 
end to the noblest work which the English Church has inaugurated | 
for many a year :— | 

“Lastly; in one respect at least the present Revision is commenced | 


under very auspicious circumstances. There has been great liberality | 
in inviting the co-operation of those Biblical scholars who are not mem- | 
bers of the Anglican communion, and they on their part have accorded 
a prompt and cheerful welcome to this invitation. This is a matter for | 
great thankfulness. It may be accepted as a guarantee that the work is 
undertaken not with any narrow sectarian aim, but in the broad interests | 
of trath ; while also it is an earnest that, if the revision when completed | 
recommends itself by its intrinsic merits (and if it does not, the sooner 
it is forgotten the better), then no unworthy jealousy will stand in tho | 
way of its general reception. And meanwhile may wo not cherish a 
loftier hope? Now for the first time the Bishops of our Church and the | 
representatives of our Convocation will meet at the same table with | 
Nonconformist divines, and will engage in a common work of a most | 


| 


training for the ballet, who entirely contents him as a wife, and 
has ever since lived the life of the wandering English of the Con- 
tinent, moving from hotel to hotel, picking up acquaintances, 
playing a little to keep himself in funds, now poor, now flush of 
cash, but always easy, pleasant, and disposed to enjoy life. Jane 
likes the career, but when her husband comes into his small inheri- 
tance they return to Chalkshire, and a house with the choky 
flavour of respectability. Society, headed by Mrs. Crosbie, snubs 
her for her antecedents, and the rest of the book is a record of the 
fight between the Bohemians and society, a fight admirably told by 
an author who deeply sympathizes with the side which must lose, 
and who makes only two mistakes. She throws a faiut flavour of 
bitterness into her portraits of the respectables, leaves an impres- 

sion that they were at heart bad, which is asa matter of fact untrue, 

and as a matter of art an imperfection. Thackeray would have 
made us see how good Mrs. Crosbie could be when liberated from 

caste feeling, that Emmy was something more than a lump of 
sweetness with a tendency to turn sour. The brutally selfish 

Duke of Malta, though true enough, it may be, as a portrait, is a 
caricature as a type; and the notion of making Jane, who loves 
her husband and is so sensitive to slight, agree to elope with him, 





sacred kind,—the interpretation of those Writings which all alike |; , : i T 
’ , age machinery. ‘T'he tempta- 
Teverence as the source of their truest inspiration here and the founda- | = to be pardoned only as a bit of stage ‘ — y 1 Ji P 
tion of their highest hopes hereafter. Is it too much to anticipate that | ton, at least to ordinary readers, is imperceptible. vane was 
by the experience of this united work the Christian communities in| angry with her husband, jealous, heart-broken, and might have 
a re be drawn more closely together, and that, whether it suc- | fled away from him, but hers was not the nature to desert home 
ceed or fail in its immediate object, it may at least dissipate many | 5 ae 7 +e: ; 
prejudices and jealousies, may promote a better mutual understanding, for a man whom she personally loathed and a position which, wal 
and thus by fostering inward sympathy may lead tho way to greater She knew—for she is Bohemian, not ignoramus—would be worse 
actin harmony among themselves, and a more intimate union with than the one she quitted. There is in one sentence, a sugges- 
¢ Divine Head ? ‘tion, if we read it aright, that the Duke promised ultimately 
| to marry her; but a calculation of that sort, if it is made, is incon- 
_— _ rom rrerp Tp ox hee ? : sh ’ 
iit been ni a V “ar hence ‘ - | sistent with the whole character, which is that of a sweet, good 
Sis the brightest book we have read for some time, and has woman, over-sensitive to society, and with the disposition for 
much the same effect among the novels of the season as a piquant Raeaiie effect, for making tel coups, inherent in every born 
enecdote told by a pretty woman in the rapid London dialect has | ' » ‘ lati i 
: . 43 actress. Mrs. Edwardes has managed her relation with Rawdon 
at country dinner-party. With little plot and less descriptive | Crosbie, the lad whom she likes and fools and saves, much better, 
roe a ee full of sparkle, and point, and sub-acid humour, | jndeed with an admirable skill which shows that she understands 
and sketches of character which the authoress just makes men as few lady novelists do,—understands the sharp line which 
clear, and then throws away, as in the very wantonness of wealth. separates the diver om the vicious, how a man may be 
Jane, the clever and bright lady Bohemian, who does not believe | guilty, and yet not evil. 
in any form of accounts but counting the money you have left, Flirting is, of course, Jane Theobald’s weapon, and there is, as 
whose talk charms every man she speaks to, but who likes her a catastrophe, this suggestion of an elopement; but we must 
erage best, who hates the stiff county society, yet feelsso bitterly | pot Jeave the impression that Ought We to Visit Her? is a “ lady's 
the insults passed on her by county ladies; ‘Theobald, the easy, | i i i 5 
: . ’ ’ Y>' novel,” full of sensuality and seduction. It is free from both, 
languid, gentlemanly Bohemian with no vices and no particular jt ends happily, yet origiually, and its air throughout, if full of 
yp fond of his wife, but fonder of his ease, with & Vell sounds of strife, is yet fresh and pure ; it is like a play of Sheridan’s, 
oh emper in him which somehow strengthens his character, ‘not one of Congreve’s, and turns on the pivot of the perpetual 
. vein of good-nature which makes him loveable; Mrs. | social war which rages in some county societies, which occupies the 
Fosbie, the equire’s wife in Chalkshire, so proper, and respect- | jiyes of hundreds of men and women, makes an introduction an 


: event, a bow a victory, a dance a blaze of triumph. very phase 











* Ought We to Visit Her? Sy Mrs, Edwardes, 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1871. | 
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of this war is admirably described, and you never lose the sense | where the only access to the platform is through the waitingaas 
of atmosphere,—the conviction that Jane is not fighting this or that | and where a long delay is followed by a mad rush of mon 
dame, but a world, and is therefore from the first hopelessly out- body of passengers. A propos of English railways Me — 
matched. To all who can feel interested in that battle when waged | mentions that at Rugby the young ladies in the refreshment vy 
by people as lifelike as Thackeray would have made them, though | who are very attentive and have very good sandwiches ficaae 
not so clearly visible to the observer, we can recommend Ought have come to recognize every American by his invariable ou 
We to Visit Her? as confidently and cordially as we once recom- | of “‘ Where’s the boy?” It can hardly have been Dickens's er 
mended Archie Lovell. tion to make the fortune of the refreshment-room at Rugby b 
his extravagant caricature. When Mr. Guild goes to Sheffield 
nd visits the great steel manufactories, he i : 
AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE.* oe the “ ines nooks ‘oo prensa papa — 
, ‘ ; gone ae : , ; erieg 
WE look vainly through this book for traces of the typical | of buildings’ where the metal is hammered out into razors, No 
American traveller. Mr. Guild is much more quiet than some | American workmen, he says, would work in such a place; but 
of his countrymen; he neither glorifies his own ]and, nor makes|the next minute he admits that the American oak 
invidious comparisons between it and the rest of the world; he is; men fall far short of their English rivals. He admires the 
willing to do justice to all other nations, and he finds much to| thoroughness and the honesty of the English work, although in 
—. — pel ye — ha “oe geo nse _ — ll - =o his country’s claim 
interest of Mr. Guild’s volume “Writing, ‘he po on : é Ti wear Lo ton teat Ce It's : am <i ee = 
3 ” ‘ing, e Tower n olt’s revolvers were copied fr 
well-worn subject, and describing places with which most of us| English originals was received by Mr. Guild with caumen 
are familiar, he cannot hope to be read with pleasure unless his| tempt. It is interesting to observe that an idea in Lord Dufferin’s 
own views supply some novelty or his descriptions are marked by | speech at the Scott centenary is forestalled by Mr. Guild, who 
freshness and power. He informs us, indeed, in his preface, with | comments on the money profit derived by Scotland from her great 
a candour which is rare in him, that ‘the habits of observation | novelist. We have already spoken of the description of the grounds 
acquired by many years’ constant occupation as a journalist were | at Chatsworth, and we need only add that Mr. Guild brings out 
found by the author to have become almost second nature, even | very clearly the peculiarities of the artificial rockery and the cele. 
phe Hot eae of that profession were thrown aside for simple brated weeping willow. But it is strange that the author is much 
a peng oi en ge “— —_ such “ —— yp gona by apg “a garden ge — variety and 
expect some striking descriptions, and does lead us skill in arrangement, the Pallavicini garden at Pegli. Here Mr, 
be a oa absence of ~— “ee gy is — po Guild is contented with a “em enumeration which does not in- 
ere are a few passages in the book which do credit to their) clude the most remarkable features, and the tricks with water 
author’s power, especially the sketch of the grounds at Chatsworth, | which are admired at Chatsworth are anathematized in Italy. 
the account of Wiertz’s pictures in his studio at Brussels, and the} Of course Mr, Guild’s Continental tour occupies many more 
description of the organ performance at Lucerne which rendered a | pages than are devoted to England, but it need not detain us very 
storm in the Alps with marvellous fidelity. But onmost occasions Mr. | long. Like most Americans, the author goes rapidly over the 
tra — SO aig eon yg by so pred — — and he —_ 4 negro from Venice to Florence that 
and so fully mapped out in guide-books. For most of his facts and | before we are well out of the Academy of Fine Arts we find our- 
inferences he seems indebted to these trustworthy sources of infor- | selves in the shadow of the Palazzo Vecchio. We cannot say that 
mation, and if he does not see more than they tell him to look at, Mr. Guild gives us anything very fresh about either France, 
he does not generally say more than they have told him already.| Germany, or Italy, though he is in general correct in his 
The result is that his mistakes are few, but his book is mediocre. | details and deals with what is most prominent. An ex- 
We may read parts of it with pleasure as the work of a cautious | ception must be made as regards his account of Munich, which 
and moderate traveller, who comes from a strange land, and cannot he describes so fully that he is afraid of tiring his readers, and 
fail rs light = much that will be new to himself and his about which he falls into three or four errors. In his description 
a A nee wpa tag — on yee English - oe is spony — a oe hem by ~ = 
merican customs are often worth noting, and may suggest | of “the largest opal in the world, us large asa man’s fist an 
necessary changes, though not to the English only. This is weighing seventeen ounces, too big for the breast-pin of the most 
perhaps the best feature in Mr. Guild’s book, and ought to disarm | ambitious American expressman or negro minstrel.” And this 
some of our criticism. home-thrust reminds us of one or two other places in which Mr. 
One of the first things that struck Mr. Guild on his arrival was | Guild makes sport of his countrymen. He says that a great many 
the readiness of English shopkeepers to oblige their customers. A | bronze models of the obelisk of Luxor are sold in New York, and 
agate a me os 7 mo a _ ks — yet, ee ae aly. an many Fg 0 no a 
Q n Mr. Guild’s party, and was delivered in London with-| see one of these models than they exclaim, “ here’s Bunker 
out any extra charge. This was a piece of civility which struck | Hill monument, and it looks san te it too!” "At Diisseldorf 
Mr. Guild as totally opposed to American practices, and in the | we are told of an American proprietor of patent medicines 
London shops he found a similar tendency. ‘One misses,” he | making an offer to buy a picture. The subject was a knight's 
= gg ey oo “on Agen — of ape -_ | 0 from = —_ _ his grand old ancestral hall, and one of 
’ of independent nonchalance with which an| the features of the hall was a splendid antique chimney-piece. 
American retail salesman throws out one article at a time, talking | It struck the would-be purchaser that there a ulanaran the 
Se os ton don oA = a = —_— “_" a oo pong’ om y a wonderful idea. Lage = 
’ ; adjus em for the effect of light or} not the artist put a bottle of his patent syrup, with the la 
shade, as he indolently looks on or persistently battles in argu- | distinctly visible, on one end of the mantle-piece, and a row of 
as with — ge Rope he has shown you you ought) boxes of pills and ointment, also with the labels visible, on the 
o have, instead of what you demand and want; also that! other? Unfortunately the artist refused to fill up the vacant 
American style of indifference or independence as to whether you | space in the way proposed, though he was offered double the 
rakes — “* roi aro you—as ot Sap ses after — | price — for op emt and reg ete broken off. Me 
—do half the salesman’s work.” There are other | must add, as it is characteristic of Mr. Guild, that he approves 0 
English habits, however, which Mr. Guild contrasts disadvantage- | the artist's resolution. we 
ously with those of America. He was surprised at being kept 
waiting more than half an hour for his breakfast in one of the 
chief hotels at Liverpool, at the waiter’s ignorance of the mean- J 
ing of ‘‘ hot biscuit,” at the paucity of papers taken in, at the CURRENT LITERATURE. 
indifference of the London Press to American affairs, at the! _,,, = ‘ 
inconvenience of English railways. We may admit that there is | om - warped *s npc geet pant ogi 
: : welcome this handy and practical little volume aa one more sign of the 
some ground for his censure of the cramped carriages and the ex- | F F i i i d, 
osed engines, but we do not know in what part of England h | reaction which has insome small degree sot in against the modern an 
ae d that th q f tk se dae giand he | ¢, our thinking, tasteless and uninteresting style of flower-garden, 
f seven pcrtyrraone gadee sane way orem as the plat- | in which all nature and of natural grace is sacrificed to gorgeous and 
oo kept closed until a certain time before the train starts. It! too often gaudy colouring. Who that has enjoyed the delights of a real 
is evident that in this he is confusing England with the Continent, old-fashioned garden can help regretting the sweet scents, soft blooms, 
ay, | and wild profusion of beauties that herald the flying months, from the 


* Over the Ocean; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands, By Curtis Guild, Editor of 
the Boston Commercial Bulletin. Boston: Lee & Shepard, London: Low Co. 1371, | earliest aconites and hypaticas to the autumn crocus, hollyhocks, and 
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jolets of the closing yoar? A tesselated pavement of glowing 
he brief summer months, a neat expanse of brown earth all 
the winter and spring, this is what we, for the most part, have in ex- 
change for the gardens of our childhood, an exchange to which we, for one 
ean never got reconciled. Very truly doos Mr. Robinson remark that, 
«We go to Kew or the Crystal Palace to see what looks best there, or 
the weekly gardening papors tell us, and the following season sees 
tens of thousands of the same arrangements and patterns scattered 
all over the country.” He goes on to say, “What is to be 
done? Every garden should have a mixed border, but, except 
jn the little cottage gardens before alluded to—‘ umbrageous mare’s- 
nests,’as Mr. Carlyle calls them—gardens dependent on it solely are quite 
oat of the question. It is also clear that, bare and frightfully opposed 
to every law of nature's own arrangement of living things as is the 
bedding-out system, it has yet some features which deserve to be re- 
tained on a small scale. My object is now to show how we may, with- 
out losing the better features of the mixed, bedding, or any other system, 
follow one infinitely superior to any now practised, yet supplementing 
both, and exhibiting moro of the varied beauty of hardy flowers than 
the most ardent admirer of the old style of gardening ever dreams of. 
Wo may do this by naturalizing, or making wild, innumerable beautiful 
natives of many regions of the earth in our woods, wild and semi-wild 
places, rougher parts of pleasure-grounds, and in unoccupied places in 
almost every kind of garden.” We are pleased to see that Mr. Robinson 
wages war against the trimly dug and raked shrubberies that take up 
so much of even our smallest gardens. He shows how their baro earth 
may bo utilized, and their primness be converted into real beauty. His 
list of wild or semi-wild flowers suitable to such a purpose makes us 
long to see tho shrubbery of the future after the pattern of Mr. Robin- 
son's ideal. That his explanatory notes and well-chosen lists of plants, 
with all needful information as to soils, temperatures, and positions, 
may be widely studied and acted upon is our hearty dosire. 

Jeremiah Mobbob. By Rowland Lloyd. 2 vols. (Newby.)—Mr. 
Lloyd dedicates his book to his “grandfather, Thomas Jones, who, in 
his earlier days, was distinguished as a Welsh poet.” It would be rash to 
infer that a man can write Welsh poetry from the fact that he cannot write 
English prose. Yet, on the whole, we take it upon ourselves to recom- 
mend Mr. Lloyd, if he must wriie, to devote himself to the literature in 
which an ancestor seems to have earned renown. Here is a sentence 
from page 2, which it would bo easy to match with a sentence from 
every one of the five hundred pages of Jeremiah Mobbob :—*“ Mr. 
Jeremiah Mobbob is a bachelor; in that all-charming existence he 
prides his station, living his miseries in the secret habitation of his own 
soul; grumbles at himself, or dethrones his stupidity at suudry house- 
hold furniture, until he has wreaked his wrath in unparalleled com- 
placency, to its unwonted termination.” This might be very fine, for 
all that we know, if it were turned into Welsh verse. As it stands in 
English, it is the most uninteiligible nonsense that we ever saw in print. 
From beginning to end the whole book is like it. It is impossible to 
criticize it; we can only wonder what the printers thought of it, what 
the “reader,” generally a critical gentleman who objects to any little 
eccentricity of style, had to say to it. 


Prophecy Interpreted by History. By John W. Birchmore. (New 
York: Dutton; London: Triibner.)—This is another attempt of the 
kind typified by Mr. Elliott's Hore Apocalyptic, to fit together the 
statements of the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse with the 
course of European history during the Christian era. Mr. Birchmore 
may not be more successful in his attempt than his predecessors of the 
Protestant school of interpretation, but he is certainly more liberal. He 
thinks, for instance, that the “ two witnesses ” of the Revelation are the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and will not allow that any corruptions 
with which they may be chargeable have caused them to forfeit their 
essential character as “ witnesses” for Christ. Surely this is a sounder 
view of history—and it comes out, of course, in other things besides the 
interpretation of prophecey—than the narrowness which looks for these 
“witnesses” in obscure corners of Christendom, and sees nothing but 
Antichrist in the grand history of Popes and Patriarchs. Of the pro- 
spects of England and the English Church, with which, of course, the 
body to which Mr. Birchmore himself belongs must be associated, the 
interpreter takes an encouraging view. But that Christianity will be 
subjected to a terrible trial he does not doubt, and here, whatever we 
may think of the process by which he has reached his conclusion, wo 
feel sure that he is right. 

The Lovells of Arden. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 
vols. (Maxwell.)—Miss Braddon makes one of her characters speak 
of “the general predilection for somebody else's wife which prevailed 
in those days [the days of the ancient Romans], and which makes 
Suetonius read like a modern French novel.” Whether the author 
herself has this rather strange notion about Suetonius we are not told; 
probably we shall not be far wrong if we conjecture that sho has never 
vead The Lives of the Casars,” and may be therefore acquitted of any 
intentional wrong to the Roman writer (who had horrible things to tell, 
and told them in revoltingly plain language) in the comparison which | 
she suggests. But she might anyhow have found an example of the sort | 
ef literature which we understand by “ modern French novel” much | 
closer at hand than a happily obscure classic. The Lovells of Arden has 


lingering ¥ 
colours in t 





enough about this same “ predilection for somebody else's wife” to serve 
the purpose. The hero (if such he is to be considered) has a predilection 
for the heroine both before and after she b o body else’s 
wife,” and we are given to understand that his father had a similar feel- 
ing for the heroine’s mother. Of course, Miss Braddon, who knows the 
tastes of the novel-reading public, and is aware that it has not quite 
accepted the “modern French style” (there are French tales, by the 
way, which no ono would insult by comparing them with such books as 
the Lovells of Arden), takes care to assure her readers that both ladios 
were “innocent.” Both, that is tosay, go as noar as they can to adultery 
without committing it. Both certainly go a long way beyond the 
thought, which, according to a certain great authority, constitutes the 
guilt. In truth, we do not see that the book is much the better for 
this reservation. It has a taint in it which makes it anything but sweet 
and wholesome. Nor is this only to be found in the plot. Take a 
passage from the first chapter, where tho hero talks of turning back- 
woodsman and wedding a savage woman who should rear his dusky 
race, and then coming back to Europe “ with a convenient obliviousness 
upon the subject of the savage woman.” Would a man joke like this 
to a young girl, a perfect stranger, by the way, the two being travellers 
together in a railway-carriago ? 

The Old Colonel and the Old Corps. By Lioutenant-Colonel C. E. S. 
Gleig. (Chapman and Hall.)—“ Theoretically,” so runs the first sen- 
tence of the first chapter, “ the administrative unit is in our own Army, 
as itis in the Prussian, the company.” But, as Colonel Gleig proceeds 
to point out, practically the unit is the regiment. To keep this efficient, 
never to reduce it below its proper numbers, not to do it such injury 
as is often done by drafting its best men out of it,—this is the theme of 
our author's discourse. We do not bind ourselves to an approval of all 
his opinions,—theroe are, besides, many things in his volume of which a 
civilian can hardly form an opinion,—but wo feel quite sure that he is 
right in the main. That he knows what he is talking about, and that he 
can say what he has got to say in a good-humoured and sensible way, is 
perfectly evident. 


The Belgravia Annual. Edited by M. E. Braddon.—Miss Braddon 
sends out her shooting star well in advance of the usual Christmas- 
shower. Tho composition of these bodies is now pretty well 
known, and wo find tho usual elements in the specimen before 
us. Thore is the tale in which the horo makes a great fool of 
himself, and that in which he is amazingly clever and successful ; the 
tale of horror, the ghost story, the comic story, the simple domestic 
narrative, &c. These are all pretty good of their kind. Miss Braddon 
has probably learnt by this time to write stories like “Old Rudder- 
ford Hall” in her sleep. All the characters are as familiar as possible ; 
the impoverished old gentleman of the Old Hall, the nowveau riche in the 
New, and the young people who contrive to bring them together by fall- 
ing in love. Still the author puts the bits of coloured glass into a clever 
little kaleidoscope and makes them into pretty-looking patterns. Mrs. 
Marian Northcott, in “ Tim Twinkleton’s Twins,” tolls an amusing story, 
in which the “twins ” and a basket of ‘‘ Chelmsford washing” are the 
principal characters; aud Mr. Walter Thornbury is strongly comic in 
his extravaganza of “Dr. Deadshot and his Little Consignment.” By 
far the best story in the book is “ The Dreaded Guest,” whore a surgeon 
restores to life a “subject,” a coinor who had been unsuccessfully 
hanged at Newgate, and finds that he has got a sort of Frankenstein on 
his hands. Mr. G. A. Sala, detailing his sufferings from starvation on 
board the Columbia, American steamship, from New York to Cuba, is as 
amusing as usual, ‘ Much plate and nothing on it to eat’ was, he found, 
the order of the day, recalling to him an anecdote of the “ opinions of 
the Potawotamic Indians during the rainy season.” “*‘ Ain't you grate- 
ful for rain?’ ses the Minister to a Pot during a storm. ‘ No, I ain’t,’ ses 
Pot ; ‘I want less thunder and more beef.’” There is, we suppose, a good 
deal of entertainment of the ‘‘Christmas-book” sort before us just at 
this time, and we shall do well if wo have nothing less digestible than 
the Belgravia Annual. 


Portry.—Song-Tide, and other Poems. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
(Ellis and Green.)—Song-Tide is a series of between fifty and sixty 
sonnets, in which the poet describes the varying phases of an unrequited 
love. The copiousness of fancy, for it is fancy rather than thought, with 
which he treats his subject, the abundance of the imagery with which ho 
adorns it, and the fluency of language which is at his command, cannot 
fail to impress the reader. Tio whole gives a notion of being somewhat 
thin-spun, and having a lack of substance in it, but it is certainly spun 
with skill. Tho form is not, indeed, well chosen. A sonnet should be 
a very perfect thing, with not a word thatis weak, not an emphasis that 
is misplaced, above all, not a rhyme that has the faintest appearanco of 
being forced,—all conditions not very easily kept under the rigid form 
that is prescribed for it. Mr. Marston doos not koop thom. We have 
honestly looked about for the best, as our custom is when a “minor 
poet” seems to have something genuine about him, bothin Song-Tide and 
in the “ Miscellaneous Sonnets” which conclude the volume, and we 
think that the following, entitled “‘ Too Near,” is as good as any :— 


“So close we are, and yet so far apart, 
So close, I feel your breath upon my cheek; 
So far, that all this love of mine is weak 
To touch in any way your distant heart; 
So close that, when I hear your voice, I start 
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bleak ; 
s IL seek, 


To see my whole life standing bare a 
So far, that though for years and ye 
I shall not find thee other than thou ar 
So, while I live, [ walk upon the verge 
Of an impassable and changeless sea, 
Which more than death divides me, love, from thee: 
The mournful beatiug of its leaden surge 
Is ali the music now that I shall hear; 
O love! thou art too far, and yet too near.” 


| Peter? We should have thought that tho words applied 
even than “the Prince of the Apostles.”’ Now, Ia k. 
ever maintained that the one Shepherd of the one 
| Lord? My book turns entirely upon another question, By a k 
argument, mainly deduced from a very great number of Scriptant 
passages, it attempts to prove that our Lord, in that very character of 
| the one Shepherd, appointed St. Peter, and the successor of St, Peter j 
every ago of the Church, to represent Himself visibly in order to a 
tain the unity of the one Fold. Does the appointment of a Viceroy r- 
suppose the existence, or the non-existence, of the s vereign red “a 
represents? Does the delegated authority of the one interfere with 
the supreme authority of the other? Does the bishop in his diocese 
dethrone Christ? No episcopalian will allow this. Why, then, dogs the 
Shurch ? Isa Pref nent more important 


Pope in the whole C 
or more legitimate than a Viceroy’s? or does Lord Mayo usurp Queen 
S$ ~ 


rs, 
to Oue greater 
*, What Catholie 
Fold was not our 


Now this is far from perfection. In lino £“in any way” is too weak 
to bear the weight of the line; lino 6 has an incongruous sound; in 
line 11 the word “ love” comes in awkwardly,—small blemishes, perhaps, 
but still spoiling tho effect.--—-\mong the other pooms “ A Christmas 
Vigil ” is perhaps the best. But Mr. Marston must be warned against 
the grievous error, from which here and elsewhere he is not wholly 
free, of seeking to produce the effect of powor by the use of strong, 
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coarse colours, 
worth). 
The first, “The Caryat# in Laconia,” founded on the story of the en- 


slaved inhabitants of Carya, describes the sorrow that comes of oppres- 
sion; tho third, “ The Peasants of the Great St. Bernard,” the sorrow 
The second and principal poem of tho 
3eaumanoir,” deals with the 
In 
tho first place, the story, quite apart from the merit of the verso, is 
Stories in verse, judged as stories, are 


that comes from adverse nature. 
volume, under the title of “Cour de 
trouble that springs from what may be called the cruelty of fortune. 


striking and told with spirit. 
often tame or tedious; our readers. if we may judge from ourselves, 
will find this of the freshest and keenest interest. Edouard de Beau- 
manoir, a landless knight, with something of tho Troubadour gift, wins 


the heart of a fair damsel, but is sent by hor father on his travels till 
Coming back with “land and 
fame,” he finds that a report of his death had gone before him, and that 


he can win some substance for himself. 


his Angeline has been given to a robber lord. For five years he wanders 
about seeking adventures. At last there comes to him a message from 
Angeline. Some wrong past endurance has driven her to appeal to him. 


He makes for the robber’s castle, contrives an entrance, and carries off 


the lady, her lord being supposed dead. In due time the lovers are to 
be married, when the dead man turns up, and though he is this time 


slain in good truth by the Troubadour knight, there is the barrier 


of blood between the lovers, and they 
cloister. In the cloister the story of Edouard’s love is told 
by his faithful friend Uubert, who has followed him thither 
partly out of love, and partly because his fighting days were finished 


have no refuge but the 


by a blow with a bench from a stout serving wench in the robber’s castle. 


Of the narrative, a fair specimen cannot be given in such space as we 
can afford. But here is an example of the reflective mood :— 


** So passed from them their little gleam of bliss 
As one brief sun-shaft through some rift of cloud 
The sullen heavens parts to close up again; 

Or as one sweet delirious hour of air, 

And light, and gladsom: ness, and company, 

Men's voices and the hubbub of the town, 

The lines of market-carts along the way, 

Fresh hedge-rows, and the dance of rivulets, 
Song-hirds and gardens, summer sights and sounds 
Of their lost world, to prisoners for life, 

Marching from prison-house to prison-house.” 








* Man so lost, so loving, and so young! 

Life but half spent, yet nothing left of life; 

Love perfected, yet nothing left of love ; 

Love outlived once to be reborn for ever, 

Twice knotted on the evil skeins of time, 

That once cut, death could only cut again,— 
Ay! only death, far death, from both of them 
Jealously hedged by the reluctant years ; 

Th’ inexorable years that love to creep 

At foot’s-pace to the wretched, lengthening out 
As skillful torturers the long between 

Of dreary growth from youth to middle-age, 
And middl e to dallving decay, 

That holds its hand with theirs, and mikes its sport 
Of man's impatient welcome.” . 







The tale, as we have said, is told by Hubert, a rough, hard-hitting soldier, 
who cannot understand the subtler nature of his friend, and there is much 
dramatic force in the way in which the identity of this character is pre- 
served. But perhaps the most genuine poetry in the story is in the 
song which the Troubadour knight sings on the one occasion when 
he takes up his lute. We give two or three stanzas, leaving out tho 
refrain in all after tho first 
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Mr. T. W. Allies complains, in a letter of which we quote the | 
essential part, of ournotice of his work, St. Peter, His Name and ITis 
Office :— 

“You ask, ‘Is it an established interpretation among Roman 


Catholic theologians that ‘the one Shepherd of the one fold” is St. | 


Tristissime Vite, a Tr iptych, by E. H. Pember (Bos- 
The three poems of this volume are of no ordinary merit. 


Victoria’s place as Empress of India? If you impeached the proofg 
contained in my book; if you denied and supported by proof your 
denial that a Visible Head had been appointed to represent the In- 
visible, that would be legitimate and fair, and I should bava nothing 
to complain of. But to confound visible with invisible headship, sub- 
ordinate with plenary power, derived with original authority, is an un. 
clearness unworthy of you; and to suppose the greatest community 
in Christendom guilty of such a confusion is no less an unfairness 
which Iam confident you will repudiate when it has been pointed out 
to you.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. ALE,” 





Our question was suggested by the dedication, which runs thus ;— 
“To Peter, Prince of the Apostles, tho Rock of tho Church, against 
which the Gates of Hell shall not prevail, the Bearer of the Keys, the 
Binder and Looser on Earth and in Heaven, the Confirmer of hig 
Brethren, the Shepherd of tho Fold.” 
We supposed that those last words had reference to tho expression, 
“There shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” If no such reference 
was intended, though this we do not gather from Mr. Allies’s letter, we 
regret the error. If it was, we cannot think the explanation satisfactory, 
It is right, he says, to speak of St. Peter as “ the Shepherd,” because he 
is the representative of Christ. But surely the illustrations which he 
uses tell against him. Would it bo right to speak a Viceroy ag 
“King "? What would tho natives of India think if such a title were 
given to Lord Mayo? It is the charge which we Protestants venture to 
bring against the Church of Rome, though she is “ the great community 
of Christendom,” that she does “ confound visible with invisible headship, 
subordinate with plenary power ;” that this confusion corrupts her theo- 
logy and her religious life, obscuring with an elaborate cu//us of human 
objects the worship of the Supreme. 


1 
i 
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* * Woe find that we wore mistaken last week in speaking of the new 


edition of Lord Macaulay's //istory 07 England as being issued one 
| volume atatime. Both of them appeared together, though by some 






























accident one volume of our copy had not reached our reviewer. 
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EIGHT PER CENT. PUBLIC WORKS LOAN OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF PARAGUAY. 


Under Acts of Legislature of the Republic, of the 6th December, 1870, and 17th May, 1871. 


£1,000,000 Stock, in Bonds of £1,000, £500, and £100 each, bearing Interest from Sept. 15, 1871. 


Redeemable at Par by means of an accumulative Sinking Fund of 2 por 
Principal and Interest Payable Quarterly in London. 


Cent. per Annum in about Twenty-one Years, by Quarterly Drawings— 


By special stipulation of the General Bond this Loan is to be Free from all Paraguayan 


Taxes.—Issue price, £80 per Cent, 





Messrs. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and Co. are authorized by the Consul- 
General in London of the Republic of Paraguay, Special Commissioner 
for this Loan, to receive Subscriptions for the above amount, of 
—— Eight per Cent. Sterling Bonds, at £80 per Cent., payable as 

ollows :— 


5 per cent. payable on application. 


15 allotment. 
15 - — 15th December, 1871, less quarter's coupon—£2 
—deducting income-tax. 

15 — a 15th January, 1872. 

15 —_ 15th February, 1872. 

15 a -—- 15th March, 1872, less quarter's coupon—£2— 
_ deducting income-tax. 
£80 


Subscribers may pay up in full on any day when an instalment falls 
due, under discount at 5 por cent. por annum. 


The Bonds will bear interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
payable quarterly, on the 15th March, 15th June, 15th September, and 
15th December, at the Counting-house of Messrs. Robinson, Fleming, 
and Co.; the first quarter’s interest will fall due 15th December, 1871. 


A cumulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per annum on tho entire 
nominal amount of the Loan to be applied by Quarterly Drawings by 
lot, on the 15th February, 15th May, 15th August, and 15th November, 
80 as to redeem the wholo Loan at par in about 21 years. 


Tho Bonds drawn will be payable on the 15th March, 15th June, 15th 
September, and 15th December next succeeding the drawing. The first 
drawing will take place 15th May, 1872. 


If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned without deduc- 
tion; and if only part of the amount applied for be allotted the balance 
of deposit will be first applied towards the 15 per cent. due on allotment, 
and the remainder, if any, returned. 


Tho Government reserves the right of increasing the Sinking Fund 
whenever convenient, or of redeeming, at par, any additional number of 
Bonds. 


By the General Bond, this Loan, which is the first Public Loan of 
Paraguay, is secured as a first charge by special hypothecation on the 
Customs and goneral revenues of the Republic, and on the whole 
property of the State, including its public lands, which alone are valued 
in the official reports at £35,000,000; its public buildings, and likewise 


the State Railway, now completed and at work for 72 kilometres. 


The General Bond further provides that any coupons of this issue 
shall, when due, always be receivable as cash in payment for any customs 
or duties at the Custom-houses of the Republic. 


Tho principal objects proposed to be effected by this Loan are to 
liquidate the floating debt of about £213,000, and to complete the State 
Railway from Asuncion to Villa Rica, and aid generally in the restoration 
of roads and public works and the development of the resources of the 
country. 


In order to afford what is considered ample time for this, under the 
present system of free trade and Constitutional Government, the requi- 
site funds to meet the Interest Coupons and Sinking Fund for two years, 
up to the 15th of September, 1873, will be set aside and retained in 
England. 


Tho General Bond also provides for the remittance of funds to meet 
the interest and sinking fund six months before the expiry of this period, 
and thenceforth regularly, so as always to place the requisite funds six 
months in advance, in London. 


At the price of issue, and taking into account the action of the sinking 
fund, this Loan yields the subscribers a return of about 114 per cent. 
per annum. 


Default of payment of any instalment renders all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 


Scrip certificates to bearer to be exchanged against allotment letters 
and receipts, and bonds to bearer, when ready, to be issued to the 
holders of paid-up scrip. 


Applications in the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per 
cent., will be received by Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co., bankers, 
62 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 


The General Bond of the Government of the Republic of Paraguay for 
this Loan, certified copies of the Acts of the Legislature, and the other 
official documents, lie for inspection at the offices of Messrs. Druce, Sons, 
and Jackson, 10 Billiter Square, E.C., London, and will afterwards be 
deposited at the Bank of England. 


Forms of application can be obtained at the Counting-house of Messrs. 
Robinson, Fleming, and Co., 21 Austin Friars, E.C., London, and from 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Co., brokers, 4 Lombard Street, E.C., 
London. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and Co. 


London, 21 Austin Friars, E.C., Nov., 22, 1871. 


THE LISTS OF APPLICATION WILL BE CLOSED ON OR 


EIGHT PER CENT. PUBLIC WORKS LOAN of the REPUBLIC of 
PARAGUAY, 1871. 








(Under Acts of the Legislature of the Republic of 6th December, 1870, and 17th May 
1871.) - 


£1,000,000 Stock, in Bonds of £1,000, £500, and £100 each, bearing Interest from ith 

September, 1871, redeemable at par by meaus of an Accumulative Sinking Fund 

of 2 per cent. per annum, in Quarterly Drawings. Principal and Interest payable 

in London, free from all Paraguayan taxes.—Issue price, £30 per cent. 
ForRM OF APPLICATION. 
To Messrs. Robinson, Fleming, and Co. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers a deposit of £ . I request that 
you will allot ma £ Stock of the Paraguay Government Eight per Cent, 
Public Works Loan, in accordance with the prospectus issued hy you, dated 22n4 
November, 1871, and [ engage to accept that or any smaller amount which may be 
allotted to me, and to make the remaiuing payments thereon in accordance with 
that prospectus, 


Os scsses 


Name at full longth ........ccccsscsscserseeee 
AAArOBS...000. 0000.00 
Date oe 
BIGUAULG .00.ccccccccesereeroes 












MEMORANDUM FURNISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONER, 


The State of Paraguay, in the extent and fertility of its territory, the exeellencs of 
its climate, and its ready accessibility by water conveyance to foreiga 
and local trade, is universally admitted to be one of the most favoured States in 
the region of the River Plate and its aMuents. It offers, therefore, a vast and most 
promising fleld for European emigration, to which vital point the Government is 
already giving its utmost attention and liberal support. 


{tis conterminous along a wide extent of frontier with the Empire of Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, while by the excellentinland navigation of the two great rivers 
Paraguay and Parana, and their tributaries, its capital, Asungion, and most parts of 
its territory, are within four or five days’ steam from Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, with almost daily communication. The country is well waterel, and the 
soil extremely fertile; magnificent forests abound, and crops of great value, such as 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, cochineal, and indigo, yield a most abundant return. It is 
also exceedingly rich in mineral wealth. The staple commodity, however, is the 
South American tea (Yerba maté), which is largely consumed throughout that 
continent, and of which Paraguay supplies almost the whole, yielding a largs 
revenue to the State. of 


The immense natural advantages have been for many years neutralized, owing 
to the policy of seclusion adopted by the former despotic rulers, Francia and his 
successors. But now a Constitutional Government is established, and, as stated by 
the President of the Republic, Don Cirilo Antonio Rivarola, in his annual address 
to the Senators and Deputies, perfect freedom of export and intercourse with 
foreign countries has been solemuly proclaimed as the principle from the State of 
Paraguay, with results which have already acted most advantageously in raising 
the country from the prostration caused by the war, and there can be no doubt thag 
under the present Government, the revenue and general improvement will ina 
very few years be most prosperous and satisfactory. 


The annual revenue of the State, before the war, was derived from :— 











CREO .<rocscrcorccnssessconessssecocrscosessoes Sronseencecsess euipnevaseuees £230,887 
Yerba mate, or South-American tea, profit on Government 
monopoly, 


Stamps.. 
TUES .cecvscessstoseces 
Leases of public land .. *e 
Product of State buildings..........coccccserscsssecersessersesseesecss 3,861 





£522,268 


There is no funded debt, and the whole debt of the State, of every description, 
amounts to only £213,335, 





PROPERTIES HYPOTHECATED FOR THIS LOAN, 


In addition to the Customs and general revenues, the following property of the 
State is specially hypothecated for the Interest and Sinking Fund of this Loaa, 
which will form a first charge on them. 


1. The Public Lands and Forests :— 


These are officially stated, in the Report of the Finance Minister for the current 
year to the Chambers, to amount to 20,000 square leagues. of which 14,000 leagues 
are covered with forests of rich and varied timber, with innumerable industrial 
products and vast zones of magnificent and fertile maté (Indian tea) lands, and 
6,000 leagues with private lands for the cultivation of tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, 
cotton, coffee, maize, and other agricultural produce, and with superb plains for 
herding cattle. These are stated in this Report to be worth, at a low valuation, 
176,000,000 of hard dollars, or upwards of £35,000,000, (say, thirty-flve millions 
sterling). 


With a few years of peace, and the opening of communications, there can be 19 
doubt that the value of this land—a great deal of which is of the richest description, 
well watered, and near navigable rivers—will immenseiy increase. Under avy 
circumstances, there can be no doubt that the land sales alone will soon supply 
fund more than sufficient to provide for a much larger debt than that now incurred: 


2. Public Buildings:— 
A large number of the houses, arsenals, and warehouses in the capital and other 


towns belong to the Government, and are to be sold to private parties and 
for industrial establishments, being no longer wanted for warlike purposes. 

These constitute a resource which will soon become available. 

The report of the Finance Minister states the number of these at 148 in the Capital, 
and 442 in other places, worth, at a very low valuation, £400,009, 

3. The State Railway :-— 

This is finished and at work for 72 kilometres from Asungion to Paraguari; half- 
way to Villa Rica. 

The Republic of Paraguay, with its national resources intact, with over one hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollars of property, without either home or foreign 
funded debt, and which, wider exceptional administrations, was able, during & 
period of ten years, to treble the value of its imports and exports, and to in- 
crease six-fold its general reyenue, offers an unexceptional security for a State 





BEFORE TUESDAY NEXT, AT TWELVE O'CLOCK. 


Loan. 
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70 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


suPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH THE 
YOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, 
THEREBY INSURING 
gTRENGTH TO THEIR WRISTS AND FINGERS, 
AND EFFECTUALLY PREVENTING CRAMP. 
Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens. 


ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 153 Feet Street, E.C. 
——COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono SQUARE, LONDON. 
ALDERMAN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
® ‘ mene 
ICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
aE NICHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
ABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
Also his PORTA Soe oe 
carrying invalids of all weights up 
as and down stairs. 
scription of SELF-PROPELLING and 
Lia *eHATRS both for in and out-door use. 


WHEEL © 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





—— = 
_—T. O. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 
Clarets. 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


1, Family Claret, 12s 
Ne. $, Dinner Claret, 248 
No.5. DessertClaret, 363 


se PAEID 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.0. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 











This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

Qn seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, GA Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

WV. 


Street, W. 
RANT'S MORELLA 
BRANDY. 
SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent 
Morelia, supersedes Wine in many households; is 
much fayoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom- 
mended by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. Order of any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per 
dozen, cash. Carriage paid. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S “EUREKA 
Double Shrunk” Flannel Shirt—Messrs. R. 
FORD and CO. have all their NEW PATTERNS of 
fheir DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
ready. Patterns sent free with self-measure. Tho 
“London Double Shrunk " are the perfection of flannel 
shirt. No quantity of washing will ever shrink the m. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 38 Poultry; Branch, 308 
Oxford Street, W. 
VLSTOB, 42 MADDOX STREET, 
REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 
MAKER, &c. 
The Field, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ Estos is one of the best Breeches and 
users-makers in London or elsewhere.” 
N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 





CHERRY 














WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tions, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
Most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
= nia toler, hasan chest. seth em 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC LNSTITU- 
TION.—T. W. TOBLN (Captain of Mr. Streeter's 
Diamond Expedition Party), having just returned to 
England from the “South African Diamond Fields,” 
will give a LECTURE on this important subject, at the 





TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
DECEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telographs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BarTLett and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


RQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1762. 
Mausion-House Street, opposite the Mansion House, 





sondon. 
The oldest Life Office on the mutual principle in 
existence, 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGar, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, ; George Fenning, Esq. 

Bart., Vice-President. John Harvey, Esq. 

James Spicer, Esq., Vice- | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 

President. George Scovell, Esq. 

John Chas. Burgoyne, Esq. | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Lord Geo, Cavendish, M.P. | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 
William Currey, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. Geo. Frederick White, Esq 
Ex-DIREcTORS. 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 

Tho Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving more 
-than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured. 

The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 
Assured. 

The invested Capital is upwards of £4,000,000, 

The whole expenses of management ere only about 
2} per cent. on the annual income. 

Surrenders of policies are accepted at their true 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 
unnecessary. 

Persons residing at a distance from London may be 
assured without attendance at the Office. 


J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND 
FIELDS’ 
NOTICE is Hereby Given that the LIST of APPLI- 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

CATIONS for Shares in the Association will close for 
the General Public on Tharsday, the 39th inst. Appli- 
cations will, however, continue to be received up to 
Saturday, the 9th proximo, from parties proposing to 
proceed to the Diamond Fields under the auspices of 
the Association. For prospectuses apply at the offices 
of the Association, 84 Lombard Street, E.C. 


By order, 
T. W. TOBIN, Secretary. 


Ee LIFE ASSURANCE 
IETY. 








soc 
1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1534. 
Accumulated Funds over £870,000. 
Policies, at very moderate Premiums, with Annual 
CASH BONUSES or Additions to Sums Assured. 
The Year's Premiums have been thus reduced one-half 
at each of the last eight annual divisions of profit. 
Lives proceeding to, or residing in India, assured 
upon very advantageous terms. Apply for Prospectus or | 








above Institution on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
Noy. 27, commensing at eight o’clock.; ; 








Annual Report to the Chief Office, 1 King William 
Street, City ; or to the Branch Committees in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 





j} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole propristors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aad 13 

Trinity Street, London, 3.E. 


Lt ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticuiarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY aud SUN, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * L/izabets Lazenby.” 








The Medical Profession fur Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure svlution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Ludigestion; aad as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutious, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lafaats, 

DINNEFORD aud Ov., Chemists, 172 New Bound 
Street, Londun; aud of all otuer Caocmists throughout 
the world, 


Now ready, price 10s 6, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALcuLaTrions adapted to every Investment. An 
| additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a. 





Now ready. 


’ 
CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 28; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 

BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EC. 

HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 

LLIANCE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudon. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,090,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may bo had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY RoYAL OCnArTser, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts Prem meed pom | collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
tee AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOOILETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 TAREADNEREDLE Street, B.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


DS at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.O. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents Cause Loss or True. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


























Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
with ths 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 por week for 
Lujury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyhoiders becoming a claimant ZACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, tu the Local Agents, or at the Offives, 

64 Coruhill, and 10 Kegeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


perenne. LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Chief OMce—No. 1 Vid Broad Street, London. 
Brauch Uffico—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 152. 

Tho Liabilities are, in rospect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,v00, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assots actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597, 

Of the Subseribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assuranco oflected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditivus. 

The accounts of the Unive for the last faancial year 
returned tu the Board of Trade in compliauce with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be bad va application. 

ANDKEW BAVEN, Actuary and Manager. 
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For Christmas 


Pronounced by connoisseurs 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, 


“THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 


and unrivalled for Toppy. 


E.C. (Distillerics 


_Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 








ALFRED PYKE, 


LIONEL aAnp 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
REGISTERED 


“A BYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 


The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





$2 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
AND 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 











EDSTEADS, BE DDING, and 

FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 

BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s to £45. 





EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Wide—' 3ft. 4f.-Gin} 5ft. 





£s.d.£8,d.£ 8. d, 







Best Alva Under Mattresses ........... 11 6.16. /. 18 
Good Coloured Wool .... ._W7 lL 5.1 86 
Best Brown Wool wel LG6LMNGLUNG 
Good White ditto wh OCS 3.12 7 
Best ditto .......00.- 2 10 ./8 13 .j4 1 
Good Horsehair ditto . 2 268 2.13 9. 
Best ditto, ditto .. 215.144 3.j414. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 3 5.14 7 64 15 
Best ditto, Elastic Sides...........0.+« 45.1515.16 5 

Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 68 to 
29s 6d; Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 10s 6d 
to 17s. 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
{URN NITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
Article of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 
large Furniture Show-Room. 


_ CHAIRS, a large selection, from 


45s, 


ILT CHIMNEY & PIER GLASSES, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d, 
Catalogues post free. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free,—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undert take de livery at a small fixed rate, 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, suc . . pertecti ing this won- 
derful liquid. It is now off » public in a more 
concentrated form and at a 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, aud 15s each, 
including brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear|-like whiteness, protects 















the enamel from decay, and it nparts & pleasing frag- 
Wee corer h. Pri 3 Gd per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


ssn Paseage, os Upper Thames Street, London. 


CANDLES. FI 


ye arly in it 


' BE OBTAIN ED Or 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 


& Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Exch Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
_ Milly ( Chocolate (Che Ty ols ute and 0 on lensed Milk). 


THIN EVENING BEV BRAG gE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & 0U., Homeopathic Chemists, Londo n. 
ey Cacdoine (Cacdvine and Condensed Milk). 


“RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LE TLE RS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stec! 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, aud 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, Jls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage free, 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 61; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, mw” 

EW PATENT. 
QLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
Ly fA KNESSand SWEL LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Mannfactarer, 238 } Piccadilly, London. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains suilicient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon, Ageuts—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Confusion, 
Giddiness, Flushes, Pain of the Head, with 
other indications of cere sbral. disordor, prem ni tory 
sigus of coming illness, should have immediate atten- 
tion; or pulpit atic yns, and uneasy feelings about the 
heart will succeed, and be followed in their tarn by 
more serious symptoms. Holloway’s Pills display 
their most constant and huppiest results in dispelling 
these disagreeab e feelings, cleauing the farred tongue, 
rousing the tor pic d bowels, and removing the languor 
and flatulency which are always oppressive after tak- 
ing food. No medicine is so well calculated to restore 
the digestive functions or so potent to soothe the 
nervous system. The dyspeptic, by taking these p uri- 
fying Pills, will substitute ease for pain, aud oace more 
reuew Vigour in the wasting body. 


“MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour aud beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALL ING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff, 
1T contains neitner oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Porfumers, 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 















| 


————_______ 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, N T, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Freo, 
WALTER CARSON AND SONs, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusuy, 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER, 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free, 


————————_—_____ 
DELICATE and CL EAR COM. 
fl PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated * * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 








| 

opr FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 33 6d, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all C hemists, 


$$ 
AIR- CURL ING FL UID, 248 High 

Holborn, Lou lon. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Lau lies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 33 Gd, sent free for 54 staups, 


Had of all Chemists. 
ns artieeneenesnainesitiianesmmnapisiiagitiaiameaiaa cena Halas 
Y\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—AL EX. ROSS'S AIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


LE AIR-COLOUR WA_ 





WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, Lou lon, and all Chomists, 


OSE MACHIN E.—Dhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose foran 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilege of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price L0s 6d, sent carriage free. —ALEX, 
ROSS, 243 High Uolbora, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two inti 0 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECO MME NDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asiuina, &., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen, Sold in Boxes, Is 144, 
and Lins, 2s Yd e _ 4, by all Dra ggists, &.; and whoile- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Che urchy: ard. 

















R. PARLS'S NER Vous RESTORA- 
; fIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing highly reanimatiug properties, they will be 
found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of sp rits, trembling of the 
restoring health, 





limbs, palpitatioa of the heart, &c., 

strength, ar ur ina few wooks.—Sold in boxes at 
ts 6d, L5a, ¢ by post 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 35a, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Str dat, Loudon ; and Westmacott, 


17M Market Street, ‘Mi mnchester. 


\ ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 
A CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied oa 
for gradually imparting to grey hair it s natural colour ; 
in <toote are wonderiul, Ln pots 33 6d and 53 6d. 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 43 6d aud 5s 6 Tuese preparations 
contain no lead, 
VALERY & Co 





General Perfumers, 3 Wigmore Street. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Ve zo by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Facalty. 
R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
ual baldness, or grey hair, caa 


AN fects of the hair, ca 
happily be remedied by Mr, Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which bas been generally 4p 
proved during the last 17 years. 


The PLLO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY Lt OTION, for 
permaueatly eralicutiag the roots of su] perfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage pai 
ED 








srea 
er Candles, 





twelve in a box. 


ELD’ SELF-FITTING. 


sing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in‘Spermacetti, Parafilue, Petro- Stearine, and also ia 


These admirable Candles are 


AL L DE AL ERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London ; 


1l Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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or Price SIXPENCE, in this form. 


«48 THE CROW FLIES,” &o 


p SERTES OF “STORTES TOLD TO A CHILD.” 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


ASsEcONI 


Messrs. STRAHAN and CO. desire to draw uttention 
t she fact that this NEW WORK of Miss INGELOW'S 

> 32s Number of “Goop Worbs FOR THE 
1 SIXPENCE, contains as much 
Srortes Toup To 
WwW FLIES 
STORIES 











nopular work, * 
us, “AS THE CR 
m with “ 





SOnmLD.” Afi < 
will be issued in b rm, unifor 
Toup TO A CHILD, ’ price 3s 6d, 

All those who wish it in the Sixpenny 
gherefore order it throu rh t! 
— Hitl, Nov 





now. 





ss EMILY F \T r HE ULL will cme | 


TRES at her private 
IN i and READING 
ir best 





Ms eget OORT of 


residence on t! 

ALOUD, illus t 
Authors, at 3 0 ¢ 
Lectures an’ ‘ P 
Secretary, Not 





Y ORDER 


‘2, 27th September, 1871. 


- _ SECRE 





STATE for INDIA in COUNC IL. 
NOTICE is hereby (411 EN that uppointments to the 
Indian Public Works Depar nt of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second (ra . salary Rs.4.209 (about £420) per 
aunum, will be availble in 1874, for such candidates 


as may be found du y quali 
For further part ul urs 
Secretary, Public Works D-part 


CUNDAY LECTURE 
ir Lectures at St (i ces'e Hall, 
LA Sunday A noon, at r preisely 
Nov. 26, A. Elley ’ E “J. on * 
Philosophy, with a Pst etween Le on and 
Comte as Philoso phers.”” Members’ annual subscription, 
£1. Payment at the ‘a yor, One Penny, Sixpence, and 


yply by letter only to the 
nent, India OMce, S.W 


SOCIETY. — 
Langham Place, 


row, 
luctive 







ling 


(reserved seats) One Shil 


EGAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will 


be held on Wednesday, the 29th inst. in the Middle 
Temple Hall, which has been kindly lent by the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple ! ision. 


for the ove 


he Chair wil! be tak by Sir Rocnven. 

he Chair 

QC., M.P.. the President of the Association, at 4 p.m. 
when the Report of t Exeeutive Committee of the 


C ouncil will b read. 


All those who are f ts of the 


mrable to the objec 
] 





Associ v ttend. 
51 Carey Street, Line s Ina, WAC. 
WETTES COLLEGE. 
COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 
Heap Master —ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 


se.and me 
by Sehool. 


Late Fellos 
time one of the Assistaut-Masters of Ru 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
THREE Scholarships, ¢ of the annual value of 
£40, and tenable during residen w College, will 
be open to Public Competition i 
The examiuation, su { 
given below. will be open t 
the Foundation), whether m 
not, Two of the Schol 
dates between t 
Scholarship, given by the Ma 


rofSt John’s C ege,Ca idg 
i 





ns of age 
already on 
‘ollege or 
n t » Candi 
~ The third 
Cc voll ‘ge, will 





be open to B ys between 
Allowance wi l be m ude for age, 
training will i 1 1 


The Candidates will be cominedin English Grammar 
and Composit Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and Con- 
struing, and Prose ( nposition Boys over 13 years 
of age will also be examined in Greek, French, and 
Geometry. 

The successful Candidates wil 





I be rec quired to reside 


in the College, and wi!! be a lmitted in the month of 
September followin their election 
The ordinary c! harges for each Boy are as follows:— 


Entrance-Fee ........cc00.ceees 10 Guineas 
ANNUAL CUARGE. 
__. 25 
Bat in the case of Sch 
not be exacted; so that the act 
Scholar, giving ered ? 
ship, will be £45 
The names of intending Com>etitors 
Ships must be lod red wit! Re! 
V.S., 48 Castle t. Edinb 
Not later than t. June, 187 
‘ibis: 


rannum. 
rance-Fee will 


| cost for each 
the Scholar 





for the Scholar 
10K PITMAN, 
»the Trustees 





SEASON 1871-72. 
ICE.—For ‘Tarif of the HOTEL 
DES a AIS—the uew first-class hotel facing 
the sea, and under English monagement—ad Iress the 
SEC RETARY. M literraneau Hotel Company, 80 
Coleman Street, London. E.C.: or » Hotel Nice. 


LF4 and PE RRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WOR SESTE tSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoi irs “ The only G lood Sauce, 
Improves the appetite >and aids digestion, 
Unrivalied for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS 
bottles aud labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Suuces thr vughout the World, 








on all 


form should | 


TARY of | 


PALMER, 


In the press. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Right Rev. Henry Corrertin, D.D., Bishop 
— of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [7 be published in December. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price ¢ a. 


VINDICATION 


LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF 
PROPHECY. 
ey 

By the late Dr. Topp of Dublin. 
Edinburgh and 1, 





ndon. 





On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE 


| Winnram BLack woop & Sons, 
for DECEMBER, 


re 
r CONTENTS. 


1. “Goon Bre, SwWeerHearr!” By 
Author of “Cometh up asa Fi 
as a Rose is She. 

2. BYRON AND SHELLEY. 

A MipstumMen-DAY's DREAM. 

4. Napot 

} 5 Ovanr Wt 
Author of * 

Chap. 43. 
— 14. The ¢ 
3. POLITENESS 
OLD FASHIONABLE LONDON. 
8 AMONG THE BOOKS OF SEVENTY-ONE, 
9 Tue FALLS OF TEYCANDAMA, 
| 10. THe Deceased Wire's Sister. By Sydney Mostyn 
Chaps. L to LV. 
Ricwvary BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlin; gton Street. 


Rhoda Broughton 
»wer,” and » Red 





Y Wer? By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Archie Lovell.” 
Lord Barty and his Fr 


‘losing Scene. 


riends, 





Price e One » Shilling, “Monthly, 


ypacmite AN’S MAGAZIN 

No. 146, DECEMBER, 1871. 
CONTENTS. 

1. “CrristiANA Norra.” Chapters L- 

2. “A MonNING IN THE TUILERIES: THE Bu D.—THE 
BLossoM.” 

a. * *LrG AL Eovucation.” By Albert Venn Dicey 

A Day At Como,” By Houor Brooke. 

5. * THIRTY-ONE A Sx mnet. 

Tuk Ants IN CAPTiviry. 

7. “THE st REPORT OF THE 
ON SCIENTIFIC LNSTRUCTION, 









ROYAL COMMISSION 


8. “A WEEK IN THE WEstT. From a Vagabond's 
Note-Book.” Part LV 
9. “Come.” A Poem. By Walter Herries Pollock. 





Author of “A 





Notice.—A NEW ORY by the 
DAUGHTER of HETH,” entitled ‘STRANGE 
ADVENTURES of a2 PHAETON,” will commence in 





One Shilling, Monthly. 


MAC MILLAN'S MAGAZINE for JANU ARY 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER is now ready. 


‘te 1D) 
CONTENTS. 


Tue V AL, LEY OF Porries (concluded). 
of * Chris topher Kenrick ” and * The 
Barton Chaps. XXUL-XXV. 

AvTUMN Voices. By Guy Roslyn. 

Tuk Srory or tug Hostaces. Faithfully Related 
from the Testimony of Eye-Witnesses. By Perey 
Fitzgerald. 

Ronn LAND. By Robert Steggall. 

MIpNIGHT AMONG THE Te ~w? By D, Morier Evans 

TENNYSON AND BROWNIN 

ON THE Comic: WRITERS or ENGLAND By Charles 
Cowden Clarke. IX. Wycherley and Congreve, 

our Day. LV. Mr. Sothern. VY. Mr. John 


By the Author 
Tallants of 


Merepitu: an Idyll. By the Author of * Queen's 
Death and other Poems.” 
LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRATHY OF A 
TERRIER, 
Chap. 7. The Hunks. 
— & The Major at Tome. 
ProwoTine. By John Baker Hopkius. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gk ‘> man. 
Preface, Contents, &c., to Vol. 


SMALL 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL will be 


Norice.—The 
published in December, with the January Magazines. 

GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, E.C., and a!) Book- 
sellers 

ALi - ELIGHILE for DECEMBER, Is, 
I: mil sins: Oken, John A. Herand; the Middle 


ud other Articles, including a 
, 


ges, W. 
Ready Novembor 25, 


A ull; 
Poem by Phil pb. Ma rston. 
A few Copies of No. } let 
Buns, 1b S iaeieaiaiin Row. 


VOR CHEAP COPIES of GOOD 

1 BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 
and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 
Libraries—see BULL'S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W 


‘ om SOL — ry OF 


t 


VATER-COL ge 
The ANNU .. WINTE EXHIBITION _ of 
SKETC Hie s and STUDIES is a IW OPEN at their 
Gallery, ol! Mall East. Ten till tly Admission Is, 


ALFRE DD rRIP P, Secretary. 











SLER'S C KY 
; CHANDELIERS. 
| TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for [ndia, 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFURD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGUAM—Manutfactory and Show Rooms, 
+ Street, (ESTABLISHED 1307.) 


BAR MAGAZINE | 


PAINTERS IN 


GLASS 
ORMOLU. 


Broad 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


The Literary Life 0 Life of the Rev. 


WILLIAM M —s SS, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Kuightsbridge Prebendary of St. Paul's. By 
the Rey, A. G, L Esti ANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 
“The book is a pleasant book, and will be found 
excellent reading.”"—A/henwum 
** This volume is extremely interesting.”—Dei/y Vers, 
} “For richness in biogr. — al details it is surpassed 
| by no recent publication except ‘Crabb Robinson's 
Diary.’ "—£cho, 


‘Queen Charlotte Islands. <A 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the North 
Pacitle. By Francis PooLte,C E. Edited by Joun 


W. LINDON, 8vo, with Maps and Iilustrations, 15s. 


‘The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


| By the Rev. JouN CUMMING, D.D. 1 vol., 6s, 

CoNTENTS.—Babylon—Egypt—Niueveh — Tyre and 
Sidon—Bashan—Jecrusalem —Rome—The Seven Cities 
of Asia—Constamtinople—Metz, Sedan, and Stras- 
burg — Vienna — Munich — Madri |—Paris—Chicago— 
The City that Never Falls—The City that Comes down 
from Heaven—There Shal 1 be no more Tears—Ele- 
ments of National Prosperity. 


'POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
‘Hannah, By the Author of 


“JouN HALIFAX.” 2 vols. 
| “A powerful novel of s cial ar . — life—one 
| of the most successful efforts of a successful novelist,” 
—Daily News. 
** Hannah 











‘is a book which every one will read with 
pleasure. It is in every way worthy of its predecessors. 
The characters are well drawa, the story interesting, 
and the morality as pure as the Eaglish.”"—L£echo. 






‘Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


® ep») 
v Vos, 


ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 


By Lady 


3 vols, 


the Hon, Mrs. 


‘The Lady of Lyndon. 


BLAKE, Author of * Claude,” & 
‘A pleasant, re vduble bouk.”"—Messenger, 
* An agreeable, woll constructed story." —Pos/, 


The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting novel. We hope it will have all 
the popularity it merits.”"—L.raminer, 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


“A story many parts is not inferior to 
the productions of any living novelist. The characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand.”—J’ost, 


Wilfrid Cumbermede. By re a 


MACDONALD, LL 3} vols. t ready, 


| os . 


Svo, Gd. 
RT of t ie SPEECH 
| SA of the RIGHT HON. W. iLADSTONE, M.P., 
at GREEN WICH, on October, 28, “isi ° 
JouN Murray, Albermarle Street. 


This day, 
CORRECT REP( 








| Just published, price 3d. _ 
YORRESPONDENCE on the PROVE- 
ABLENE SS of a GOD, between W. HH. GiLies 

ury Existence of Grod,” &e., 


Piz, Author of * The Nece 
Loxp Bisnor of PETER- 


andthe Right Re vereud the 
BOROUGH. 

* Decides lly the layman has the best of the corre- 
spondence. "— Public Opinion. 

Loudon: TOULSTON and Sons, 65 Paternoster Row. 
vs seca - 
| In I vol. royal Svo, price 12s, 
| rue HAARLEM LEGEND of the 
| INVENTION of PRINTING. By Lovrens 
ritieally examined by Dr. A. VAN 
Dutch by J. H. 
ad List 


JANSZOON COSTER, 
Der Linpe. Translated from the 
llessets. With an Introduction and a Classill 
of the Costerian Incunabula. 
London: Published by BuApgs, East, 
11 Abchurech Lane 
rue FIFTH EDITION of THE 
COMING RACE is now ready. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 
Edinburgh and 


and BLADES, 


Witniam BLackwoov and Sons, 


London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jaines’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

Presipentr—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 
This Library cout Lins S4,.000 Fo lu nun I A 4 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance foe of 
£6; Life Membership, £25 Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and tea to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Teu to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, price 15s; to 





ont and 





Prospectus on application. 
members, 10s td. 
tUBERT HARRISON, Secre 


YCIENLIFIC 
z tions to L[ilastrate 
|} GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the 


Mineralogy and Geology. can bel 
to 1,000 guineas; suv single ‘imens of Mine rals, 


Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
| Hammers, all the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand. Private instruction is given in logy and 
| Mineralogy by Mr. Tenuant, F.G.5., M49 Strand, W.0. 


iry an’ Librarian. 


PRESEN IS. — Collec- 
“LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
important study of 
had ut 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 













THE 


_ itt 


SPRECTATO: R. 





DALE OWEN'S NEW WORK. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. beg to announce that DALE OWENS NEW WORK, 
‘The DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS WORLD and the NEXT,” 
will be published on the 28th inst., simultaneously at London and New York; the Copy- 
right has been secured. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 450. 





On December 1st will be ready, with the Magazines, the First Part of a Second, Enlarged, 


and Corrected Edition of ‘*HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD’S DICTIONARY of 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY.” Medium 8vo, 110 pages, in Wrapper. 


pleted in Five Monthly Parts, price 5s each. 
8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 





NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
MIDDLEM™MARC xX. 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Book L—MISS BROOKE. 
Will be published on Ist December, price 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 4s, with Coloured Frontispiece of the more important of the Spectra. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By the Late Professor GEORGE WILSON, of Edinburgh University. 


Thoroughly Revised and —— up to the latest State of the Science, by H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, and Natural-Science Master in Eton College. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND CoO., 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS), 

Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 





FIVE PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES.— 


Investors in this loan may have their bonds registered in the purchasers’ names at the banking-house of 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and CO., 41 Lombard Street ; 
from the United States’ Treasury direct to the holders’ address. 


~ FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


YOUNGER AND Cc 0.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
Observe Trade Marks. 





W M. 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economic.l, to be had of the principal retailers, 


as other brands are frequently substituted. 


EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


BREWERIES: 
LONDON STORES: 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTasiisHep 1792.) 


DUNN & HEWETT’ S COCOA “AND MILK (Registered.) 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. 

DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, 1s 4d a pound. 

DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,”’ ls and 2s a Bottle. 

DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘* BROMATINE, ” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfluous 


Butter, 6d u packet. 
MANUFACTORY,—PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—In a few 


days Professor Pepper's New Entertainment, 








POLYTECHN IC.—The | 


somes still 


JOYAL 
vu 


Arabian Mystery be more mysterious, | 
: Dy 


Profess 





r Pepp amite, Litho The = ris ARMY: its Stations, and Autumn 
fracte iv, and ket | Manceuvres. Patriotic Songs by Miss Barth. Cormorant 
Grossm th, IF tabi ng (48 in China) in the Great Tank, by Mr. Barr, 





Vocalist, } 
evening. (See  progremaane) ). 


forthe first time 
Marquis Ribbero’s feats iu the Great Tank of Water. 





| 


To be come | 


and dividend warrants will be mailed quarterly | 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITA’s 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, 


NOTICE. 
These important Dictionari 
eminent Scholars, and « 
—have been long acknow 
every Library, and every Sti 
hitherto prevented m MIy from possessing them, and 

was decided to place them within the reach o} fa ae it 
larger number of rea ‘ee rs by issuing for a limites dp = 
a SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, at the reduced price of On 
Guinca per volume ” 






s—written by the mo st 
y Dr W ILLIAM Sarg 
1 to be indis -nsable to 
ent. But their Cost had 











It has b »en foun = imp asi ble to continue to issne th 
works at these reduced prices, and it is therefore ne 
tended AFTER THE PRESENT YEAR (1871) to withdraw 
| this privilege, when the prices of each work “wa 
advanced, 


1. DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAY 
ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations, medium gy, 
| Originally published at £2 2s, 

2. DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY and 
| MYTHOLOGY. With Illustrations, 3 yols, medium 
| 8vo. Originally published at £5 15s 6d, 


3. DICTION: al of GREEK and ROMAN 
| GEOGRAPHY. With Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 
8vo. Originally published at £4. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, post 8vo, price 6s, cloth elegant. 
OTABILIA ; or, Curious and Amusing 
Facts about Many Things. Explained and Mus. 
trated by JouN Trubs, £ Ane estr ul Stories,” 
* Nooks and Corners 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's ¢ Tharchgard, 








NEW BOOKS for BOYS. 

Ts YOUNG FRANCS-TIREURS and 
their Adventures in the Franco-Prussian War. 

By G. A. Henty, the Special Correspondent to the 

Standard, With Ulustrations by R. 'T. Landells, artist to 

the /ilustrated London Neres, Post 80, price 5s, cloth, 


\ JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 
i EARTH. From the French of JuLes Verve, 
Author of “ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” With 52 Ulus- 
trations by Riou. Post Svo, price 6s, cloth; 7s, gilt 
edges. 

GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, 





OLLEN DORFF'S GE RM AN METHOD.— 
The AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
Just published, a New School Edition, conuplete in 
1 vol. 12mo, price 7s, cloth. 
LLENDORFEF’S METHOD of 
| LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 
a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. Adapted to the 


* | German, by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFP. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and DuLAv andCo.; 


and to be had of any Bookseller. 


L OW to WORK with the MICROS- 

COPE. By Dr. Beare, F.R.S. A manual of 
| microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking 
| photographs, 


| 

| 

| Seventh Thousand, 21s, 70jplates, 4 coloured. 
| 

| 


FIARRISON, Pall Mall. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


| 70 
| OMES WANTING for BRITONS; 

| or, a Few Reforms in Land and House Tenure 

| very desirable in the United Kingdom. to undermine 

| Communism, By A LANDOWNER and THE LORD OF A 

MANOR. 








| WiiiraM RiGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 

| Booksellers. 

—— Price Sixpence. 
HRISTIANITY, and MODERN 


CIVILIZATION. A Letter to the Lurd Bishop 

of Ely, from the Rev. John W. H. Molyneux, BA, 
| Rector of St. Gregory and St. Peter, Sudbury. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 


| and GREEN. 








Just publi she: 2d, feap. Svo, cloth elegant, price 33 6d. 








hPYHE GERALDINE § ‘BRIDE. 
} A Metrical Tale. With an Introduction and 
= orical Notes. By THOM As Gi ALLWEY, A.M., Author 

| * Lays of Killarney Lakes 
"Doblia: TlopGes, Foster, and Co., Grafton Street, 
Publishers to the University yndor SIMPRIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, and all 


\ BRITISH oj 
Se Just published, extra cloth, boards, 


in London.—The renowned swimmer, | 


Booksellers. 


Just pub jlishes 1, Thir. i Thous and, pric 


HRISTIAN MANLIN 
A SERMON 7 
University of Glasgow on the first 
by the Rev. JoHNn CAIRD, 





NESS. 


Preached before the 
Sunday of Session 1871-72, 








D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgo®, 
and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 
. eth REG a ha 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHNOSI to me 
Tniversity 
1 
London: HAMILTON, AD and Co. 


AMS, 


SECOND EDITION. 
rown Svo, cloth, pp. 372, price 6s. 
i ie RAVEN CLUB PAPERS 
: Edited by NATHANIEL NUTGALL. a 
London: JouN CAMDEN LoTreN, 74and 75 Piccadilly, 
W., and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, cr 





- . —— 
REPUBLIC. 
ls 6d; 2 
wrapper, Ls. 


E. TRUELOVE, Publisher, 255 High Holbora. 
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a . - 
ALBEMARLE STREET, November, U7 1. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





(The Books with an * are to be ready during the week.) 


Mr SHAW’S NARRATIVE of his 
JOURNEY to HIGH TARTARY, YARKAND, 
and KASHGAR. With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 

“We may feel assured that the work Mr, Shaw is 
ring on the subject of his journey will attract in 

a lively manuer the British public.”"—Sir 


Roderick Murchison. 
* Mr. SMILES NEW WORK — 
CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to* SELF 


HELP.” Small 8vo, 6s. 


*CARL ELZE’S BIOGRAPHY of 
Lord BYRON. With Critical Essay. With 
Portrait, 8v0, 16s. 


GUIZOT on CHRISTIANITY in 
* RELATION to SOCIETY and OPINION, Post 
8y0, 98. 


Captain MUSTER’S ADVENTURES 
with the WILD TRIBES of PATAGONIA. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Musters’ journey may, indeed, claim to be 
ranked among the most adventurous and successful of 
those which have been recently undertaken by 
our enterprising fellow-countrymen. ‘—Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 


‘The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vol. IV. 8vo, 20s, 


Mr. INGLIS PALGRAVE on the 
LOUAL TAXATION of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 8vo, 5s. 


*A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD. Edited by SAMUEL SMILES. With 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE of the LATE Dr. COOKE, of 
BELFAST. By Rey. Dr. Porter, With Portrait, 
8yo, 14s. 

“For a period of thirty years Dr. Cooke's life was a 
series of battles for the truth. In every battle his 
genius and eloquence made him victorious. He freed 
the Presbyterian Church from Arianism. He gave a 
new impulse to spiritual life and work among the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. And he inaugurated a constitu- 
tional party in Ulster which preserved the peace of 
Ireland, and gave a death-blow to Repeal.”"—£ditor's 
Preface. 


The FIFTH THOUSAND of Mr. 
EDWARD WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES on the 
ALPS. With 120 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


The BISHOP of WINCHESTER’S 
LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. Cheaper 
Edition. With Portrait, post 8vo, 6s, 


Sir J. G. WILKINSON’S MANNERS 
and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
New Edition, With Woodcuts, 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. LANE’S MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. New 
Edition. With Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 


The CHOICE of a DWELLING: a 
Practical Handbook on House Building. With 
Woodcuts and Plans, post Svo, 7s 6d. 

“Tt has fallen to the lot of most people to be obliged 
to select a dwelling. The object of this work is to 
afford to persons so situated the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others as to what they should seek, and what 
to avoid: to what points their inquiries should be 
directed, and in what consist the excellencies of a well- 
built house, and the dangers and misery of an ill- 
Constructed one.” 


*Rev. Mr. STEPHENS’ LIFE and 
_ of ST. CHRYSOSTOM. With Portrait, 
Svo, lis 


Professor BURROWS’ LECTURES on 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. 


tion. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Mr. PHILIP SMITH’S SMALLER 
— a RY of tue EAST. With Wood- 
cuts, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


LITERARY ESSAYS from ‘The 
TIMES.” By the late Samven Putiirs. Cheaper 
Edition. With Portrait, 2 vols. post Svo, 7s. 


Mr. HALLAM’S 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLEAGES. Cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. post Svo, 12s. 


Mr. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
BISTORY of ENGLAND. Cheaper Edition, 3 
013, post Syo, 12s, 


Mr. HALLAMS LITERARY HIS. 
TORY of EUROPE. Cheaper Edition. 4 yols. 
post 8vo, 16s, 

° The public are cautioned against 
editions that have ap; 
are merely reprints of the first edition 
oe a declared to be full of errors, and do not 

r 1 e€ author's additions tes ain > 
corrections r ndiditional note ad Jatest 


imperfect 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


eared of these works, as they | 
, which the | 
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‘NEW POEM BY MR. TENNYSON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER will contain 


THE 
LAST TOURNAMENT, 
A New Idyll of the King, 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 





POET-LAUREATE. 





The December Number of The CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW wil? also contain 


important Articles by 


Professor MAX MULLER. 

Professor HUXLEY. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Dean STANLEY. 

HENRY HOLBEACH. 

Professor FROHSCHAMMER, 
And Others. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


I. 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Now ready, price 6d. 


GOOD CHEER. 


(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD 
WORDS, 1871.) 
CONTENTS. 
“THE NEAP REEF.” 
By the AUTHOR of “DOROTHY FOX.” 


With numerous Illustrations by W. SMALL. 


IL. 


Now ready, price 6d, beautifully 
Illustrated. 


ETC. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


(Being the Christmas Number of GOOD 


Cheaper Edi- | 


WORDS for the YOUNG.) 


Ill. 








HISTORY of, 





With the December Magazines, price 6d, 
profusely Illustrated. 


THE 


STAR IN THE EAST. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EPISODES in an 
OBSCURE LIFE.” 


(Being the Christmas Number of The 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE.) 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, 


NEW BOOKS. 


_TENNYSON’S SONGS: 


| A COLLECTION OF 
SONGS AND BALLADS, 
FROM THE PUBLISHED WORKS 
oo 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
POET-LAUREATE. 


Square S8yo, cloth gilt extra, price 5s, 
[ Now read. Cz 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 


of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Vol. L., post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Next week. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, 
to be published at intervals of One Month. 





SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a 
Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8yvo. [West week. 


Lord BANTAM. By the Author of 


“Ginx's Baby.” Post 8vo. [On December 1. 








The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, With 30 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


SUNDAYS ABROAD. 


Guturiz, D.D, Crown yo, 5s.. 


By Thomas 


The SECRET HISTORY of the “ INTER- 
ee By OnsLow Yorke, Crowa 8yo, 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. A Book for 


Boys. By CuanLesCampen, Author of “ The Boys 
of Axleford.” With Lllustrations. Crowa 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra. [Next week, 


BILLY BUTTONS, and other CHAR- 


ACTER-SKETCHES,. By NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


Editor of Good Words, Post Svo. (/n a few days. 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &. By 


the Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.” Beautifully 
illustrated. Square Svo. (/na few days, 





AS THE CROW — 


| 
‘The HAUNTED CRUST, and other 


} 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


‘The DRAMA of KINGS, By Robert 


BUCHANAN. Post 5vo, 12s. 


STORLES. By KATHERINE SAUNvERS, Author of 
“Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 


‘MUsI0 and MORALS. By the Rev. H.R 
AWELS. ost Svo, l2s. 
HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &e. 


| Parr, Author of * Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. 
| 8vo, ZI, 


By Mrs. 


crow 





‘WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; 
| being a Collection of Poetical and other Works. By 

Grorge MACvONALD, Ten Pocket Volumes in neat 
} Case, £2 23. 


| 


*,* The Volumes can be had separately 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
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MESSRS. HENRY S. KING. & C0.’s LIST. MESSRS. VIRTUE & CO’s 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JUST OUT. THE ARTJOURNAL FOR 197 
1. 1 ~* -d with Steel Engravings and Woodents ¥ 
; * e . ; a Tandsomely bound in ek th, pric $6 ’ 
PLEASURE; a Holiday-Book of Prose and Verse. | ex mis vewme contains the Fin toy 
One Shilling, at all Booksellers. the Illus trated ( a Internationa] 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


3. 
The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated — by | et DECEMBER (orice 2 62) contains the following 
Special Permission to Lord St, Leonards. Handsomely bound. Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s. | 3 GOING to the HAYFIELD, after 1. Camenoy, 
: TINT -InG 7 y , eee :* 2 pRaaea DEVONPORT, after H. Dawsoy, 
The DIV IN E KING DOM Oil KA R rH AS It IS | s. the GUARDIAN ANGEL. trom tho Gomme 
P by JS, 


WESTMACOTT. 











—. 











in HEAVEN. Cloth, 8vo, 10s 6d, | eins <2 Bee 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTI ‘S.—The Golden Age of 

“ Our COMMONWEALTH is in Heaven.” by Join Piggot, Juu., F.S.A.—British Arion’ tart 

Thornburn Ross, R.S.A., by James Dafforne illustrated 


—International Exhibition: Fan Comp tition—Ex 


4. 
The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, | and frnatct ele ie 





OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer COLLins. Crown 8yo, 5s. | Saaee Not Nature-Pictures — Schools of Arto 
y Notices, &c., &e 
“ Sometimes the reader will be pleasantly reminded of Mr. — derick Ls »cker, sometimes of Mr. Browning: | - . his No. ¢ , E 
but if many of the tunes are caught from other musicians, Mr. Collius plays them after his own fashion and With this No. is issued Part VIIT. of the ILLUS 


rith considerable execution."—Pall Mall Gazette TRATED CATALOGUE of the IN] ‘ERNATION 
with considerable execution."—Pall Mall Gazette. | EXHIBITION. i ONAL 
} 
| 


o 


SCRIPTURE LANDS | in CONNECTION — with |®4™MBLES of an ARCH@OLOSISR 


AMONG — BOOKS and in OLD PL ACES; 





THEIR HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A,, or of Avington, Winchester. Second Edition, bevelled being Papers on Art, in Relat 2 to Archwolog 
boards, 8yo, price 10s 6d. | Painting, pon De “oration. ead t-Manufs acter 
| By F. W. Patrnonr, FS.A, Sma I 4to, ‘with 335 
| Wood Engravings, 12s. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
| HOMES, HAUNTS, and WORKS 
Tr OUT. } RUBENS, VANDYKE, REMBRANDT. be! 


‘UYP, of the DU ICH GENRE PAINTERS, and 


| 
CRUEL as the GRAV E. By the Countess Von of MICHAEL ANGELO snd it dry 
BoTHMER. 3 vols. = ew One en tred und Thirty-Three Woodcut 
| iUstfalions, Les, 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. MAasTer- 4 3 BOOK of MEMORIES of GREAT 


. i * ME d WOME the J Pers: 
MAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. x and om OF AGE; from Personal 








Aci quaintance, By S. C. » HALL ’ F S.A, Small 4to, 

“ A thoroughly wholesome and fairly interesting tale....... We can honestly recommend our readers to order with pumerous Portra ts, Facsimiles, and Views 

* Half-a-Dozen Daughters’ from the circulating librury.”—A/ene om | engraved on Wood, £1 1s, . 
“One of the brightest and pleasantest pictures of ‘domestic life that we have seen for some time.”"—G@raphic. 

“J. Mast erm o> wields a pen which, for purity aud delicacy of touch, is not unworthy a disciple of Jane PICTURES by cz. LESLIE, RA. 

Austen."—Dai'y Neus. With Descriptious, and a Biographical Sketch of 

3 the Painter. By JAMes DAFFORNE. Large royal 

7p mon x . + ™p Dp... d4to, illustrated with Sieel Engravings, lds, 

HER TITLE of HONOUR. By Hotme LEE. 

ainiediiais. cam : ‘The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 

7 a | CHRIST. By the Rev. Joun FLeerwoop, DD, 

HENRY 8. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. er eee nae ee ee 


= |The HISTORY of CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RDUM. By the Rey N Fox, M. ew 
COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF MR. DISRAELI’S NOVELS E ait mn eee by “A tev J. Me Sono ie A 


Crown 8yo, with Light Woodcut Lilustrations, "33 6d. 


| BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFOR- 


THE NOVELS AND TALES | MATION. Abridged by the Author for the Use 








In TEN VOLUMES, crown 8vo, price 6s each, 














of Students. Crown d5vv, 3s bd. [Yearly ready. 
OF THE 
BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS O 
+U > , . TIME. Abridged by the Rey rion Se 
RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, MP | 
for the > of Students; with Coutinuation to the 
LOTHAIR. | HENRIETTA TEMPLE. Death of Ques Auue. Crown 5¥0, 38 id, 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING, &e. | negate 
SYBIL. ALROY and IXION. = 
TANCRED. The YOUNG DUKE, &c. | one Pee ebarliot Ti Aa 
VENFTIA. VIVIAN GREY. | By sd ‘ —— — - _ = a 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. Ale ee oe ae 
ee en aime aera —— | Preparin for inam diat publication, 
FIVE POPULAR NOVELS PICTURES by DANIEL MACLISE, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. | — — ite P vd s by Jaw l * sowie 4 a 
te 4 ii Vearly re dy. 
SECOND EDITION of “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” By Mrs. ee 
EpWARDES. 3 vols. INDEX SCHOLASTICUS: SONS and 
“In all that goes to make up at once an amusing| “Mrs. E Aw ari eg understands and describes man D At bon eats +. . ee a = 
and an interesting story, in which human fec ling and | very well indee« : and woman and her nature she of Educational Listitutio preparatory to Profes- 
passion are expounded in action in r phases, | u nde *rstands something more than very well."—-Pa!/ Ma//, ional ur other Oecupat of their Children. | By 
this novel is, to our thinking, every way a success."—| The only remark to be made in conclusion is that Ht. Kemp PHILP, Author of “ Luquire Within, a. 
Morning Post. everybody ought to visit her. "—Vanity Fair. ovo. [Just ready. 
7 7 ted 
OUT of HER SPHERE. By Mrs. Biloart, Author of “Just a ““ ere 1 Tees Deagered 
Woman, » Curate’s Discipline,” &e. Frontispiece and Wovodcut Head an Pury — 
3s 6d. (Just ready. 
. “ee ” 
CECILE. By Hawley Smart, Autho of “Brecsis Languen,” 20. | ..cseunes econ ths Songs 
of ot oe re, selected from his Poems and Fiays. 


The EMIGRANTS WIFE. 3 vols. | Sheabestiyeetes eee 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. ART STUDIES from NATURE, as 


APPLIED to DE For the use of Architects, 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. Desiguer i rers. 1. Tue ADAPTA- 
| BILITY OF OUR PLANTS TO THE PURPOSES 
enim | )RNAM a By Evwani MUL, Pols 

| Il. SEAWEEDS AS OL yy Destan. By 5.¢ 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS | Macwin' tne fi. fS.a.” 111. Tme Cu¥stals 
® | OF SNOW, AS APPLIED TO THE PURPOSES ( ‘oF DE SION. 
By JOHN FORSTER. | By Janes Giamame, Eq. FRE Ge - 

| extensively strated W th We icuts. re 

Vol. I. 1812—1842. <i pes ites aici 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8yo. (December 4. q Loxpon: VIRTUE and CO., 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. \ 924 Ciry RoAv, AND 26 Ivy LANE, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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eesti 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO, and his Father, 


GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. PAssAVANT, formerly Director of the Museum } 


at Frankfort. Illustrated by Twenty Permanent Photographs. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’'S NEW BOOK. 


~ aa Pal a ~Y ° Pow 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. By the Author 

of “Crackers for Christmas,” &c, With Eight Illustrations by W BRUNTON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. [This dau. 

«Children will crowd eagerly about the reader of * Moonshine,’ and many a happy 

boy and girl will be made happier by the charming tales which Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen has written so lovingly for their pleasure and protlt. —Morning Post. 
Nine of the most ex ellent illustrations ever seen have come from the humorous 
pencil of Mr. W. Brunton. Fantastic and froliesome, they brim over with excel- 
Jence. No one can see them without laughing. To a man afflicted with gout they 
would be as good as a composing draught; neuralgia would not stay one’s cachinna- 
tion; they would cure any moper of a tit of the blues. | Some of the tales are 
destined, or we much misjudge, to become childrens’ classics.’"—Standard, 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vyo, price 21s. 


sy Karuertne $8. Macquoip, 


PATTY. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the 
HIGHLANDS. Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, from the Daily 
—_ This day, in Syo, price 9s, with Map. 
The SOUTHERN STATES since the WAR, 
1870-71. By Ropert SOMERS, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 
NINE YEAR’S OLD. By the Author of “St. 
Olaye's.” With Illustrations by L. Friuicu. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 48 6d. 
This day. 
NEW BOOK by LADY BARKER. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE, in FOUR QUARTERS. 
By the Author of “Stories About,” “ Station Life in New Zealand,” &e. —_ Illus- 
trated. Extra fcap., cloth gilt, 4s 6d, [This day. 


COLLECTED EDITION, extra feap. Svo, 6s. 
FIXTAICT EV? ral ‘ ’ . . 
Canon KINGSLEYS POEMS. — Containing 
“The Saint's Tragedy,” “* Andromeda,” and Miscellaneous Poems. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and New York. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





This day, in 8vo, price 21s, 


GEOLOGY of the VALLEY of the THAMES. 
By JouN Puriutrs, M.A., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
With Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations, 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
from the *CREDE™”™ to the * SHEPHEARDES KALENDER,” A.D. 1394 to 
A.D. 1579. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rey. 

W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SATIN y TO ae rl ’ ° 
ELEMENTS of LAW, CONSIDERED with 
REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By W. 
MARrkKBY, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta, Crown S8vo, 

68 6d. [This day. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. | 


By JoHN EAr.e, M.A., sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

“A work calculated to be of great use to students who have gained familiarity 
with one or two grammars, and wish to know something of the common principles 
underlying them. The book, as it appears to our judgment after an attentive per- 
usal, is the work of a competent scholar, illustrating with much copiousness a sub- 


ject with which he has long been familiar.”"—Guardian. 


oO rT . . . 
ESCHYLI, que supersunt incodice Laurentiano 

veterimo quoad eflici potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est yisum Typis 

descripta, Edidit R. MERKEL, Folio, 21s. (This day. 





FOURTEENTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, abridged for Schools. Square, cloth, 7s 6d. (This day. 


Oxford: PRINTED at the CLARENDON PRESS; 
Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, Is 8d. 


rm - rl ia bl ‘ rn 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New Metnop of Cure, 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers.”"—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemuation of the 
poisons frequently used.” — Spectator. 


The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.” —Chemical News, March | 


17, 1871, 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 





TEW YORK POST OFFICE.—See the BUILDER of THIS 


WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View, also for View and Plans of the Poplar 


Hall and Offices—Sense and Nonsense of the New Social Movement—Rebuilding of 
Chicago—The New Gas—Coloured Decorations—Cologne, &¢.—1 York Street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen, 


NEW WORKS. 
| seciiasabe 
-FRASER'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


No. XXIV. of the New Senies. Edited by J.A.FRroupk, M.A. 8vo, price 2861. 





| CONTENTS. 
| Reports ON THE MILITARY Forces OF Prussia, &., 1863-1870. By Baron Stoffek. 
| Part IL. 
| THe ANGLICANI AND THEIR XXXTX. Mepicau Formvu..x. 
| WANTED—A RELIGION FoR THE HINDOOS. 
TRIAL OF MARY STUART, SOMETIME QUEEN OF Scots, Edited by Shirley. Part Ll. 
Rameies. By Pratricias Walker, Esq.—lo Scotland. 
| PAPAL IRELAND. 
| MODERN SEAMANSHIP, By Commander W. Dawson, R.N. 
| THE CONSTITUTION OF SWEDEN, 
| al ao ral “) ~ . 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
Henry Hound, Bart., M.D., F.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
1 vol. post 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


‘HUNGARIAN CELEBRITIES, By Captain 


W. J. WyYAtTr?, Author of “ Revolutionary Shadows,” &c. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


The DISCOVERY of a NEW WORLD of 


| BEING, By George TuuoMson. Post Svo, price 6s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs, 


JAMESON. 6 vols. square crown Syo, price £5 15s 6d, as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fifth Edition, 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., price 31s 6d, 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
with 11 Etchings and 88 Wvodcuts. 1 vol., price 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edition, with 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., price 21s, 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and 


Precursors. Completed by Lady EAsTLAK&. With 13 Etching: and 231 Woodcu ts. 
2 vols., price 42s. 


A HISTORY of the GOTHIC or MEDIAEVAL 


REVIVAL in ENGLAND. By C. L. EASTLAKE, F_R.LB.A., Architect. With 
48 Llustrations engraved on Wood. Imperial 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE (1644): a Royalist 
Story, in Fourteen Staves, with Notes. By Colonel CoLoms, R.A. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s, 


HARTLAND FOREST: a Legend of North 


Devon; a Christmas Tale for Young and Old. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The 
White Hoods,” &c, Post 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 4s 6d. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace Hinton Jones. 
Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


‘The ROYAL INSTITUTION; its Founder 
| and its First ee, By Dr. Bence Jones, Honorary Secretary. Post 
8vo, price 12s 6d. 


GANOT’S 


PHYSICS. Translated with the Author's sanction, by E. Arkinson, Ph.D., 
F.C.\S. Fifth Edition, with Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts. Post Svo, 


price 15s, 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 


| 
EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. Scuet.en. Translated by JANE and CAROLINe 
| 
| 


Third Edition, 





ELEMENTARY TREASURE on 


LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hu@ains, LL.D. F.R.S, With Coloured 


Plates and other [lustrations, including copies of Augstrém's Maps. _1 vol. 8vo. 
[in December, 


The TRUE DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. 
By THoMAs S. L. VooAn, D.D., &., Canon and Prebendary of Chichester, and 
| Rural Dean, 8yo, price 14s. [Nart week, 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De RoruscuiLp. Abridged Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Yearly ready. 
| 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by Bishops 
| and other Clergy of the Anglican Church CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Parc L 
By the Right Kev. J. W. CoLeNs0, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


‘The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal, Part VL. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch, Svo, price 24s. 


A PLEA for HOME RULE. By J. G. 


MacCartuy, Author of “ [rish Land Questions Plaiuly Stated and Answered.” 
SvO. dn a few days, 


Tv 

The DAUGHTERS of the KING, and other 
Poems: a Sequel to “Through the Night” aud “Onward.” By WALTER 
SWEETMAN, B.A. Post 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





MR. STANFORD’S 


PREPARING. 


Demy 8yo, cloth. 
THE LAWS OF THE WINDS 
PREVAILING IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


By W. CLEMENT LEY. 
With Charts, Diagrams, &c. 


Part I. 


Large post Syo. 


AN AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE ; 
Or, the SETTLER and the SAVAGE in WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 
By Mrs. EpwArp MILLETT. 
With Frontispiece. 








Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 


ITS GRAMMAR AND HISTORY. 
Together with a Treatise on English Composition, and 
Sets of Exercises and Examination Papers for 
the Assistance of Teachers and Students. 

By the Rev. Henry Lewis, B.A., 

Senior Lecturer at the National Society's Training 
College, Battersea. 





Post Syo. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER ON THE 
COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A, 





Crown 8yo. 
NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 
Intended to serve as a Text-Book for the Use of 
Elementary Classes, and as a Handbook to the Wall 
Map prepared under the direction of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. With 
Coloured Map. 





Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; size, 27 inches by 37. 


MAP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Prepared at the Lands and Works Office, British 
Columbia, from Surveys specially made under the 
Superintendence of the Hon. J. W. TrutcH, Mem. 
Inst. C.E. F.R.G.S., Chief Commissioner of Lands and 
Works, and Surveyer-General of British Columbia. 

This Map will be useful in showing the line best 
suited for an Inter-colonial Railway, with is now in 
contemplation. 


—_—— 


Scale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 59. 


MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
For Use in Schools. 

Price, Coloured and Mounted on Roller, varnished, 13s, 

This New School Map of the British Isles will show 
the Political Divisions, Railways, &c., and will be dis- 
tinctly Coloured in Counties and Watersheds. It will 
also clearly and accurately delineate the Physical 
Features of the Three Kingdoms in One Map. 





ag 


New Edition, imperial folio, size 22 inches by 15. 
CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF 
BRITISH HISTORY, 


From the Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen 
Victorla. A Series of 40 Plates, containing 560 Lilus- 
trations, beautifully Tinted, Designed, and Drawn on 
Stone by ; 
SIR JOHN GILBERT, 
President of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
With an additional Plate to Illustrate 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Thus continuing the Series up to the Present Time. 

Each Plate illustrates a Period or a Reign, and Fac- 
similes of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and the 
most distinguished Characters are attached. 





New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, 
with Plans of celebrated Cities, and Alphabetical In- 
dexes, Designed and Arranged under the Superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Constructed by eminent Geographers, 
and engraved in the best manner on Stee! Plates. 

1871 EpDITION, strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol., 
with the Maps coloured, £9 10s; or half-bound 
morocco, in 2 yols., £10. [Ready. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK to GOVERNMENT SITUA- 


TIONS: showing the Mode of Appointment and 
Rates of Pay, with the most Recent Regulations for 
Open Competitions under the New Order in Council, 
and for Army Examinations; also with Examination 
Papers, and specimens of Handwriting extracted 
from the Reports of the Commis-ioners ; the Regula- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service; the Engineering 
College; the Forest Service, &c. 


Crown 8vo, half-bound, 6s. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a condensed 
Universal Hand Gazetteer and International Route 
Book, by Ocean, Road, or Rail; being a Complete 
Book of Reference and Guide to every known Port 
and Chief City in the whole World, and containing 
information respecting Communication by Sea or 
Land, Telegraph Rates, Postal Arrangements, Con- 
sul, Banks, Lloyd's Agent, and other Resident Offi- 
cials, Hotels, &e.; all English Parliamentary Towns, 
Boroughs, and Counties, their Members, &c., also 
Tables showing all the British Local and Ocean 
Steam Routes, Dates of Sailing, Fares, &c. With 
three Maps. Edited by J. Maurice Dempsey and 
WILLIAM Hvueues, F.R.G.S., Author of * A Manual of 
Geography,” &c. 

Demy, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


SEDAN.— PLAN of the BATTLE of 
SEDAN, accompanied by a Short Memoir. By Cap- 
tain Fitz-GeorGe, Royal Welch Fusiliers, With 
Coloured Maps and Photographie Views. 

“Full of graphic description......The maps of the 
positions are simply perfect.” —Standard. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 21s, 


The BRITISH ARMY : a Familiar History 


of the British Army, from the Restoration in 1660 to 
the Present Time, including a Description of the 
Volunteer Movement, and the Progress of the Volun- 
teer Organization. By J. H. StocqueLer, Author 
of * An Illustrated Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
“ Military Encyclopedia,” ‘The British Soldier,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY: an 


Inquiry as to whether we should continue a Policy 

of Intervention or adopt a Policy of Isolation. By 

AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, Esq., Author of “* Trees and 

Shrubs for English Plantations.” 

“A bold and skilful plea in favour of complete non- 
intervention." —E.xaminer. 


With Map, feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ADAM’S PEAK. Legendary, Traditional, 
and Historic Notices of the Samauala and Sr) Pida; 
with a Descriptive Account of the Pilgrims’ Route 
from Colombo to the Sacred Footprint. By WILLIAM 
SKEEN, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

“The author has cleared up a mystery which had 
baffled all previous writers on Ceylon.”—Ceylon Observer. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE and COFFEE CULTI- 
VATION in CEYLON: a Poem on the KNUCKLES 
RANGE; with other Poems. By WILLIAM SKEEN, 
Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

“The poem cannot fail to earn for the author an 
eminent place among those who have sung of the won- 
drous works of nature."—Colombo Examiner. 


Medium 18mo, price Twopence. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, 


in a Series of Easy Lessons. By the Rev. HENRY 
Lewis, B.A., Senior Lecturer at the National Society's 
Training-College, Battersea. Intended for the Use 
of Junior Classes, and as an Introduction to the 
Author's Larger English Grammar. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ApDERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
CONTENTS : — Representative Colonies — Crown 

Colonies—Colonial Deftence—Cvlonial Church—Emi- 

gration. 

“The succession of certain distinct and well-marked 
periods in the colonial policy of this country has been 
poiuted out in his recent able work by Sir Charles 
Adderley.”"—Times (Leading Article). 

“ This volume is extremely opportune... 
summary of our recent colonial history. 
Review. 






omplete 
—Ldinburyh 


Second Edition, with Appendix, crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY to ROME and 
BACK. With Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Pompeii, and Venice. By WILLIAM EVILL. 

“The author's descriptions of scenery in the Alps 
and of the Italian cities are exceedingly graphic, show- 
ing much sympathy with nature and a refined intelli- 
gence."—Daily Telegraph. 

Price One Shilling. 


The MATCH-TAX: a Problem in Finance. 


By W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in Uwens College, Manchester. 








[November 25, 1871. 
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LIST. 


STANDARD Wo RKS. 
ATLASES. 


1871 Edition. with all the latest Additions } 
tions, half-bound, with Index, my Corres. 


USEFUL KNOWLED iC 
ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAP SOCIETY'S 
Coloured. -_ Maps, 
This Atlas contains all the Modern N i 
series, including the large scale Maps of pare in the 
Wales, Svotland, Ireland, {dia, and the United Stan” 
also a Geological Map of England and Wales > 2 
late Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart, : a Physical’ sia? 
of England and Wales; the Six Celestial Maps, by gj 
John Lubbock, Bart. &e. The Railways are also in. 
serted to the present time. > 
New Edition (with an Index on the front 
enabling any Map to be instantly referred fr amt 
out consulting the Table of Content: i 1 
morocco, £3 3s. —~ oe bound 


FAMILY ATLAS. A Selection of g9 


Coloured Maps, from tho Useful Knowledge Society’ 

Series ; embracing the most recent Discoveries in all 
parts of the World. Plans of London and Paris, 9; 

a large scale ; the Geological Map of England Be 
Wales, by the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison Bart.- 
and the Star Maps, by Sir Johu Lubbock, Bart, arg 
also included. , 


___ 


LIBRARY MAPS. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAPS. (op- 


structed by the late A. Keir JoHNstTon, LL.D., &&. 
Size of cach Map, 65 inches by 58, Price, Pall 
Coloured and Mounted to fold, in Morocco Case 
£3 133 6d; or on Roller, Varnished, £3; on Spring 


Roller, £6. 
The Series comprises— 
EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; 
AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to an inch; 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to an inch; 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to an inch; and 
AUSTRALASIA. Scale, 64 miles to an inch, 

The Public and the Press have given the best testi- 
mony to the value of these Maps: while the Royal 
Family, Statesmen, and Diplomatists, as well as Mili- 
tary and other Practical Authorities of the highest 
standing, have contirmed their superiority by private 
patronage, and by introducing them into the Libraries 
of the Legislature, the Chief Offices of the State, and 
the Principal Clubs, 

For Library Maps of England and Wales, London, Scot- 
land, Ireland, British Isles, World, &c., see Catalogue, 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


Scale, 28 miles to an inch ; size, 14 inches by 18. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES; according to the most recent Researches, 
By the late Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, Bart. Fifth 
Edition, with the Railways. Price, Sheet, 53; 
Mounted, in Case, 7s. 

Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By ANprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS, 
Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and Professor of Geology at the Royal 
School of Mines. This Map shows all the Railways, 
Roads, &c., and when Mounted in Case, folds into a 
convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travel- 
ling Map. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches 
by 42. Price, in Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted, in Case, 
£1 10s; on Roller, Varnished, £1 12s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Price of each, folded in book form, 48; or Mounted 
on Roller and Varnished, 6s. 


DIAGRAMS of NATURAL HISTORY. 
Compiled by the eminent scientifie men whose names 
are appended, drawn with the strictest regard to 
Nature, and engraved in the best style of art. The 
series consists of eleven subjects, each arranged 80 
that itmay be mounted in one sheet, or be divided 
into four sections and folded in the form of a book, 
thus rendering them available either for class exer- 
cises or individual study. 

1. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOS- 
SILS, By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. 
2. CHARACTERISTIC BRIVISH TER- 
TIARY FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowey, F.BGS. 
. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. 
SALTER, F.G.S., and H. Woopwarp, F.G.S. 
4. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By 4. 
HENFREY. 
5. MOLLUSCA, the Orders and Families of. 
By Dr. WOODWARD. 
6. MYRIAPODA, ARACHNIDA, CRUSTA- 
, ANNELIDA, and ENTOZOA. By Ava 





co 





7 S. By Apam Wurre. 

8. FISHES. By P. H. Gossr. 

9. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. 
Bk&LL and Bairp. 

10. BIRDS. By Groree Gray. 

MAMMALIA. By Dr. Batrp. 


By Drs. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps and Publications, the Admiralty Charts, &c. 
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